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IX selecting your Chicago correspondent, wecor- 
dially invite you to investigate those complete 
facilities of the Union Trust Company which 
have enabled it to serve many correspondents 
for ten, twenty, and even thirty years or longer. 
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With a balanced organization of correspondent banks and 
private wires carefully built up over a long period of years, 
we welcome the opportunity to serve our correspondents in 
matters that require accurate credit information, intelligent 
collection handling, and rapid turnover of funds in transit. 
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FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 
CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 
SAFETY - SPIRIT - EXPERIENCE - CALIBER - CONVENIENCE - COMPLETENESS 
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The first unit of the 13-story bank and office building for 
THE BANK OF BAY BISCAYNE, MIAMI, FLA. 


HIS construction progress photograph was taken shortly after 

the hurricane and demonstrates the splendid manner in which 

the building withstood the storm. The exterior of the struc- 
ture was virtually undamaged and the structural framing plumb 
and in perfect alignment. All of which is convincing proof of the 
integrity of Weary and Alford design and construction, and a 
gratifying testimonial to the foresight and wisdom of the Owner 
who buys the best of workmanship and materials. 


DESIGN, ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT BY 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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Conservative Traditions in Modern Banking 


Infthe Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, the traditions of a half 
century of conservative banking 
stand back of each transaction. 
With its large financial re- 
sources, its highly developed and 
specialized facilities and organi- 
zation, its intimate business and 
governmental contacts at home 


and abroad, this institution is 
today one of this country’s lead- 
ing banks—a logical choice for 
banks or commercial concerns 
establishing a Chicago banking 
connection. Personal attention to 
inquiries concerning our special- 
ized services will gladly be given 
by our officers. 


Ittinoris MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 


JACKSON, 


CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS : 
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Aggressive bankers 











everywhere are mak- 





ing money and sav- 
ing money by using 
G. Prather Knapp’s 
new book. This 
letter from J. M. 
Easton, Advertising 
Manager, Northern 
Trust Company, 
Chicago, describes 
how it is helping him. 
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Frconomy comes from avoiding mistakes—and 

adapting plans that have been proven suc- 
cessful. “How Banks Increase Their Business” 
analyzes plans a thousand bankers have found 
to be most successful in developing bank business 
economically. 


Your officers, directors and employes will find | 
it a mint of information, suggestion and stimula- 
tion. Let us send it to you on 


5 Days’ Free Approval 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 






RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Send me on approval.......... copies of G. Prather Knapp’s 
new book, ‘How Banks Increase Their Business.’’ Within 5 
days after receipt I'll send you $............ (at the rate of $5.00 
a copy), or return the books. 












(Canada, $5.25 per copy, duty prepaid, same terms; U.S. Territories and Col- 
onies and all other countries, $5.25, cash with order.) - OM, 
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Largest Bank 
— But That's Not All 


In addition to largest 
resources, the First 

NATIONAL National Bank in St. 
) Louis renders a service 

to out-of-town banks un- 

excelled anywherein the 








United States—through 
the combination of its 
efficient organization 
and complete .and 
modern facilities. 





Consider “the First in St. Louis” 
in your 1927 plans. 





Broadway—Locust—Olive 
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HE BANKERS MONTHLY sstaff 

—executives, editors, traveling rep- 
resentatives and office workers—assem- 
ble and “make medicine” periodically. 

Naturally the talk is all about bank- 
ing and, what with far flung correspond- 
ence and much traveling contact, it 
covers a wide range. Here are some 
recent extracts: 

* * * 7 


“Made Your Will?’ 


N assistant trust officer we 
know has been inspiring a 
number of wills which named 
his bank executor, by the fol- 
lowing simple method: 

**Good morning, Mr. Prospect. 
Have you made your will?’’ 

‘*No, I haven’t. I have been 
getting ready——.’’ 

‘*Mr. Prospect, you never 
were so mistaken in your life. 
You have made your will. I’ve 
got it right here in my pocket. 
Listen to it. If you die today, 
your wife will get half of what 
you leave, your brother John 
will get one-quarter, and your 
father will get the balance. The 
court will have to decide whether 
to appoint your wife, your broth- 
er, your father, or the public 
administrator to settle the estate, 
and——.’’ 

‘*But that’s nonsense. I 
don’t want my property divided 
that way. I want . 

“*Yes, Mr. Prospect. But it 
isn’t what you want but what 
you will that will guide the divi- 
sion of your property and the 
selection of your executor. Why 
not let me jot down a memo- 
randum now and bring you a 
suggested will to take the place 
of this one the state made for 
you in its laws of intestacy?’’ 

* * * * 









A Definition of a 
Successful Merchant 


UY COOKE, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, is 
responsible for this pungent definition : 
‘*The successful merchant is one who 


sells goods that don’t come back, to cus- 
tomers that do.’’ 


* > * * 


Law Enforcement 


BANKERS MONTHLY man met a bank- 

er on the way to Los Angeles who 

was present in person a short time ago 
when a gang of thugs held up and 
robbed his institution. He was even 
the recipient of two or three jabs in the 
kidneys from the barrel of the automatic 
revolver wielded by one of the bandits. 


Later on, this particular bandit was 


—_—_ 
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arrested and the bank president was 
called to the hold-over to assist in identi- 
fying him. He requested and got per- 
mission to establish his identity more 
completely by being locked up in a pri- 
vate room with the thug for 15 minutes, 
during which time he got considerable 
personal satisfaction out of demonstrat- 
ing that effective jabs are possible even 
without an automatic. 


1927 


Wé WILL continue to have easy 

money. We have every reason 
to expect a continu- 
ance of good govern- 
ment. Our building 
boom is on the wane, 
but on the other hand, 
the change will doubt- 
less be at a slower rate 
than some people 
think. The outlook 
for agriculture is 
fairly good although 


we have 
developed some poor conditions in 
the South. Our export trade may 
suffer some but the totals will 
still be very large. 
still is on an even balance. 


Production 


—GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Vice-chairman, The National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago 


That personal satisfaction was all he 
got, however, because the thug in ques- 
tion was released by a jury and is now 
running for alderman in the same 
district where the bank he robbed is 
located. 


Of course, personal chastisement of 


criminals is not recommended as a 
regular routine of bank operation, but 
it does seem that bankers, as official 
guardians of the wealth of the com- 
munity, ought to take a leading part 
in activities toward crime suppression. 
And all authorities are agreed that 
speedy, certain, and adequate punish- 
ment is the erying need in this direction. 

Putting it coneretely, it is a question 
whether or not the average banker 





accepts a summons to jury duty with 
reluctance or alacrity, and which of 
these two attitudes he fosters in his 
employes. 

It is also a question whether bankers 
interest themselves actively in the elec- 
tion of proper incumbents as justices 
of the peace and sheriffs in their com- 
munities. How many of them are lend- 
ing personal or financial support to law 
enforcement movements? How 
many of them take an active 
interest in the operation of 
their state’s parole and pardon 
boards? 

Burglar alarms, _ electrical 
protection, teller training in 
marksmanship and _ associated 
effort looking toward the ap- 
prehension of criminals are 
praiseworthy and necessary in 
their way, but isn’t an ounce 
of prevention in this ease, 
worth a pound of cure? And is 
there any prevention as good as 
speedy and impartial justice? 


















* * * * 


National Thrift 
Week 


HE main thought back of 

National Thrift Week 
—January 17 to 23—is “meas- 
ure yourself” and the leading 
poster presents a picture of a 
golden rule spaced with the 
ten points of the thrift week 
creed as the basis of measure- 
ment. Plans for this year’s 
observance were described in 
the December issue. 

The National Association of 
Life Underwriters is offering 
loyal cooperation, as are the 
Y. M. C. A’s in observing the 
program. Special state thrift commit- 
tees representing state bankers associa- 
tions are now in existence in Oregon, 
Kansas, Indiana, and Ohio. 


* a ” * 


More Uses for Direct Mail 


OHN POOLE, president of the 

Federal American National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., tells us in this issue 
that direct mail may also be used 
effectively in many other ways besides 
soliciting new customers. 

If you read nothing more than this 
president’s letter to one of his em- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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about Safety Paper 
O SAFETY PAPER is 100% 


3 Safe—against the master- 
NONALTERABLE (| crook. If it were, the government 
BOND | would buy and use it all. What 
salle ee every banker strives for is the 
daca tina eins maximum degree of safety consis- 
saphena err aie tent with cost. 


print it with ease and speed. 


It does not cut up under your Wroe Nonalterable Bond is as 
check writer — because of its - 

rn an er pe ng nearly perfect for its purpose as 
takes writing ink perfectly; it has 


long life handling paper can be made—and with that 
Safety Features protection you get Character, 


Ink Eradicator \eaves a tell-tale 


brown stain Personality, Durability, Beauty, 


The ink spreads where alteration 
is attempted. 


On Our Surface Tints, erasure and—not least —Low Cost. 


reveals the white stock beneath. 


The Wire Watermark appears By samples, which we will be 


in every check or note. 


Personality —Boanuty glad to send you to make the test, 


Your trade mark or design can 


be brought out more clearly on the you can quickly find out for your- 


solid color of Wroe Nonalterable 


— oe self whether you get all these 


The tints in Wroe Nonalterable 


Bond are solid colors. They afford qualities in 


a definite, uniform background and 
may be had in Buff, Blue, Canary, 


Gray, Pink and Green. WR OE 

Our tint colors are fast—fugitive, 

it is true to the chemical used by 

crooks, but impervious to time, air NONAL TERA BLE 
and water. If ink goes, surface 


color goes too. 


Pantagraph Tints BOND 


You can overlay the whole check 
with your own individual design, 


mith you ade makin the con Read what we claim for it in the 
panel—then send for a sample. 


other safety papers. 


Let us Send you Samples 


W. E. WROE 4anD COMPANY 
22 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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UNION 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


ATLANTIC CITY, 
N. J. 


ALEX. H. NELSON 
Chairman Building 
Committee 

























SIMONS 
BRITTAIN 


& ENGLISH 
INC. 


Designers and Builders of 
Banks exclusively 
since 1914 


Architectural Services alone when 
preferred under the personal 
direction of Mr. Simons 





383 Jay Street, Brooklyn, 
New York City 
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Has it ever occurred to you? 


» THESE DAYS of specialized endeavor, there are 
some who—because of a profound study of the 
subject—have come to know a great deal about 
that subject. 


For many years we have been concentrating our 
organized effort on bank design, utilitarian plan, 
construction and furnishment of 


BANK BUILDINGS 


Comparing values, we feel the Owner purchases more real 
worth through us. 
In conversation with a prominent New York City banker, 
he said: 
“We have a copy of a profusely illustrated folder showing 
many of your Bank Buildings. You give approximate sizes 
and costs. We do not see how you can do it.” 
To which I answered: 


“We have come to know requirements, quality, and the proper 
use of materials to accomplish these substantial fire-resisting 
structures.” 
We will be glad to mail to those who are interested, a copy 
of the folder mentioned above. We can help you. 
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LETTERS BUILD BUSINESS 


How direct mail is used, not only on prospective 
customers, but on present customers, 
directors, stockholders, and employes 


HE secret of the power of direct 

mail advertising lies in the fact 
that it is direct; that it is specific, being 
personally addressed; that it is individ- 
ual, allowing certain familiarities of 
conversation that mass advertising can- 
not indulge in; that it is select, going 
only to those to whom it should do the 
most good; that it is personal, mirror- 
ing the man and the 
wares behind the mes- 
sage. 

The written message, 
next to conversation, is 
our most powerful 
means of expression. 
Proof is abundant, 
that letters written with 
true courtesy, thought- 
ful consideration and 
fine expression bring 
growing prestige and 
success. 

Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Col- 
umbia University, made 
this observation about 
salesmanship : 

Salesmanship calls for 
five things: Intelligence, 
skill, good address, tact, 
and industry. It carries 
goods to those who want 
them, or who ought to 
want them, or who can 


be persuaded to want 
them. , 


Direct mail literature 
must be intelligently prepared. Ran- 
dom shots in the air won’t do. Lack of 
knowledge of human nature will miss 
the mark. Its objective must never be 
missing even though hidden between 
the lines. The letter must be clear. 


By JOHN POOLE 


President, Federal-American National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 


It must be skillfully written. The 
advertiser can’t make himself look 
better in the-eyes of his prospect than 
is reflected in his literature. 





John Poole, president, Federal-American National Bank of Washington, 
D. C., who believes in using the typewriter and postage 
stamp in all public relations work 


It must be wily and yet honest. It 
must come to the point strongly, yet 
with modesty of reserve. It must be 
content with the use of less than super- 
latives, even though its boast may be 
legitimately made in highest claims. It 
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must look the part of the product it 
speaks. A bank is generally regarded 
as a bulwark of strength. No need, 
however, of telling its story in Gothic 
type or in red ink. 

It must be’taetful in its approach and 
contaet. Your letter must not rub the 
fur the wrong way. 

It must be industrious—indefatigably 
persisted in. Few wars 
have been won on a 
single offensive. Cu- 
mulative result is, after 
all, the test of effi- 
ciency. 

In the Federal-Amer- 
ican National Bank, we 
recognize that our pres- 
ent customers are our 
best prospects. Hence, 
we concentrate on them. 
An officer attends the 
wants of every new 
customer, and when 
through, personally 
thanks him for his 
selection of our bank. 
Before the close of 
day, a letter of appre- 
ciation is written to 
each new customer over 
my signature. Here is 
one indicating the 
style: 

I want to thank you 
for favoring us with 
your account today, for 


we appreciate it very 
much indeed. 

Now that you have chosen us out of the 
many institutions available, we want to 
reciprocate your favor by being just as 
helpful as we ean in the handling and 
consideration of all of your money affairs. 
This is a bank of many departments, and 








W. T. GALLIMER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


JOHN POOLE. presioeNnt 
WM. JOHN EYNON. vice PRESIDENT 
W. J. WALLER, vice-presioent 

| CHAS. B. LYDDANE. vice Pre 

| CHAS. D. BOYER, casnicr 


JOSEPH D. YERKES, asst caswee 
WILLIAM M. SEAY, assT. casmier 
H. H. SHACKLEFORD, asst caswier 
ERSKINE GORDON, TRusT offices 


WM. C. JOHNSON, assr 
ARTHUR J. LINN. CompTRo.t 
LEON TOBRINER. cenera nse 





Miss Mary Forbes, 


819 Grande Apartments, 


Washington, De Ce 


Dear Mary: 


Today begins the ninth year of your 
service with the bank. 
ful, intelligent, and conscientious effort 
are behind you, a splendid testimony to your 


excollency. 


| I therefore want to express the 
gratitude I feel for the fine contribution 
you have made to the sucoess of the old Federal 
and the present Federal-american. 


Your unfailing loyalty and support have 
been a stimulus to me always. 


With every good wish to a most deserving 


girl, I renain, 





fee GN 
FEDERAL-AMBRICAN 
NATIONAL’ BANK 


Sincerely yours, 
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OF WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


October the Thirtieth 
1 9 2 6 


Eight years of faith- 


% Av sr oO 


President. 


A letter like this is so thoroughly appreciated by employes that much better work is accom- 


plished after its receipt. 


even though you should have no immediate 
use for any of the others, we are anxious 
that you should at least know how com- 
plete our banking service is. 

For instance, there is the trust depart- 
ment, through which we handle wills, 
trusteeships, and all kinds of fiduciary 
matters. There is the safe deposit depart- 
ment, where inexpensive boxes may be 
rented for the safe keeping of stocks, 
bonds, valuable papers, jewelry and the 
like. 


Then there is the savings department 
where thrifty persons build up their nest 
eggs for future investment or some other 
specific purpose. And when investment 
time comes, there are a number of officers, 
any one of whom will be glad to assist 
you in the selection of good, sound invest- 
ments, such as you might prefer to have. 

You may not be ready for any other 
banking service at this time, but we do 
hope that you will keep these things in 
mind, and when the time comes, let us 
serve you more fully. Meanwhile, there 
may be some friends or relatives to whom 
you could recommend the  Federal- 
American. 


irect mail has built up every department of this bank 


Many lawyers still feel that trust 
companies and trust departments of na- 
tional banks are engaging in the practice 
of law and otherwise encroaching upon 
their profession by preparing wills and 
trust agreements and rendering other 
legal services. This is not so, at least 
not so with all banks, but the lawyers 
think it so, which makes it almost as 
bad. <A direct mail folder outlining 
the policy of the bank is sent period- 
ically to every member of the bar with 
a view to bringing about a clear, favor- 
able understanding. Here is one of our 
form letters which assures the lawyer 
that we are his cooperator, rather than 
his competitor : 

Among the varied activities of this 
institution is the service that provides for 
the handling of matters of trust. 

Offering as we do, every facility for the 
safe and responsible transaction of trust 
matters, we are in a position to provide 
those features of permanency and strength 


which the astute lawyer particularly values 
in his practice. 























It is our desire to extend every courtesy 
and cooperation to attorneys. 

With a view therefore to seeking oppor- 
tunities for cooperation mutually prof- 
itable to attorney, client, and bank, we do 
not hesitate to evidence our desire to work 
together in a _ congenial, professional 
relationship. 

It is the policy of the Federal-American 
upon being appointed or named to act as 
executor or trustee of an estate through 
the suggestion or advice of the attorney 
executing the will, to retain the individual 
services of the attorney throughout the 
administration of the estate. 

Our trust officer, Major Erskine Gordon, 
will welcome an opportunity to discuss 
these matters with you at any time you 
find it convenient to call. 


Keeping the Bank Employes Informed 

In order that officers and employes 
may know what is being said to the 
public through the medium of these 
direct mail letters and folders, copies 
go to them also. Furthermore a direct 
mail monthly inspirational or informa- 
tive letter is sent to their homes, where 
they can read and diseuss them with 
members of their family. Here is one 
illustrative of the type of message used: 

To the 
American: 


employes of the Federal- 

Life is a race! Every minute of the 
hour, every hour of the day is important. 

One by one, the days come—Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and so on to Satur- 
day. These are the days of labor and 
opportunity. They are followed by Sun- 
day, a day for thinking and devotion. 
Then, it begins again, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and so on _ until success 
attends one’s efforts, or until the end of 
life. 

Some see these days only as days. They 
see no opportunities, see no reward for 
self improvement; they make no progress. 
Here and there a man is born who does 
see, and seeing, applies himself intelligent- 
ly, faithfully and conscientiously to his 
job. Such a man keeps himself fleet of 
body and fleet of mind, and wins the 
race! 


All that is needed is a will and a plan. 
The plan is simple. Whatever your work 
may be, do it well. Hold on to the job 
you have until you are thoroughly qualified 
for a better one, and when you get a better 
one, do that better than the man before 
you did. 

The world loves an unselfish man; a 
friendly and considerate man; a man who 
feels the honor and glory of winning his 
own through life. There is ample oppor- 
tunity before you. Make up your mind to 
win, remembering that success with honor 
is the highest reward for human endeavor. 

I am with you heart and soul in your 
effort to get ahead. 


Anniversary Letters to Employes by 
Direct Mail 

Again we use the direct mail method 
to reach each employe with a stirring 
message on the morning of the anniver- 
sary of his coming into the service of 
the bank. Each one is carefully studied 
to fit the individual case. Here’s one: 


Today begins the ninth year of your 
service with the bank. Eight years of 
faithful, intelligent, and conscientious 
effort are behind you, a splendid testimony 
to your excellency. I therefore want to 


(Continued on page 45) 
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TRUST OFFICER IDEALS 


How to select and train men who will render the utmest 
of sympathetic aid to customers and do it ; 


with profit to the bank 


By W. J. KIEFERDORF 


Vice President and Trust Officer, Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Calif. 


T must be conceded that the success of 

any trust department depends upon 
the character and type of the men who 
compose it and that it sueceeds 
or suffers, as the moral and intellectual 
elements of its man power prevail, or 
fail. And so I would list as first re- 
quirements, morality, and learning; that 
is to say, trained hearts and minds; and 
then, as subordinate though essential 
requirements, banking knowledge, legal 
training, business experience, account- 
ing proficiency, expert salesmanship and 
that peculiarly human attribute known 
as personal magnetism. 

The moralist, as an ultra-religious en- 
thusiast, might convert his trust depart- 
ment into a celinie for promiscuous 
gratuitous service, as unprofitable in 
practice as it may be beautiful in theory. 

The intellectual giant may be an utter 
failure as a trust officer. The banker as 
a banker solely, may not succeed at all. 

The lawyer, if he be a good lawyer, 
may be unable to satisfy his vaulting 
ambitions, and if he be a poor one, he is 
himself the reason for the mediocrity of 
his service and both types might fail 
because of their impractical views and 
theories. 

The man trained in business would 
likely be unsympathetic and pragmatic. 
The expert accountant may prove to be 
a mere statistician. The salesman, be- 
eause of his propensity to often deal in 
half truths, may fill a trust department 
with business that will not stick. And 
the Adonis, endowed only with personal 
magnetism, becomes, under the search- 
ing eve, only an empty shell. 

So I contend that the ideal personnel 
of a trust department, because of the 
high order of service that it should give, 
must be made up of men whose eduea- 
tion, in the real and literal meaning of 
the term, is well-rounded and complete. 

I would even go a step farther and 
say that this ideal personnel should be 
men whose hearts know and fear the 
Master; whose culture is that of a 
university; . whose guiding principles 
are Christian ideals, whose consciences 
can differentiate between open honesty 
and veiled dishonesty; whose practical 
common sense has been acquired by 
intimate contact with the ups and downs 
of the world; whose personal dis- 
appointments and personal successes 
have deepened their sympathetic appre- 


‘edge is no mere 




























ciation of the 
varying phases of 
human relations 
and human adver- 
sities, whose store 
of legal knowl- 
common place; Morality 
whose familiarity 
with banking 
practice, in all 
of its wide rami- 
fications is 


Learning 


r0- Tae 
found. Legal training 
The = difficulty - ' 
that most of us Business experience 


experience in our 
efforts to get 
good material for 
our trust depart- 
ments is trace- 
able, I think, to 
the failure of our 
modern eduea- 
tional systems. 
Our institutions of higher learning are 
apparently drifting from the true ideals 
of education. We decorate our grad- 
uates generously with honors and de- 
grees, vet the product is often shallow, 
one sided and irresponsible, lacking, in 
most essentials, the thoroughness of the 
scholars of a generation ago. 

And so it follows that most of the 
educational effort to produce good 
trust men must be undertaken, to a large 
extent, by ourselves. 

In practice, in larger and rapidly 


Attributes 
Needed In 
Trust Officers 


Banking knowledge 


Accounting proficiency 
Expert salesmanship 


Personal magnetism 


growing communities at least, banks are 
sometimes confronted with the question: 
“Shall our trust men be imported as 
‘ready made’ or shall they be selected 
from the bank staff and tailored to 
suit our requirements?” 

In small banks and in small commu- 
nities, especially in the early. stages of a 
trust department, there is often no 
other course to pursue than to induce 
a trained trust officer to join the institu- 
tion and to depend upon him to build 
up an efficient staff from the material at 
hand. 

In large banks it is often possible, 
without reaching outside the institution, 
to select likely 
young men who, 
after four or five 
vears of training 
in trust work, 
supplemented by 
earnest study on 
their part, may 
develop into suc- 
cessful trust men. 

Opportunities 
for learning are 
numerous in most 
of our cities. The 
American _Insti- 
tute of Banking, 
through its local 
chapters, has 
added a complete 
trust course. Eve- 
ning law schools 
offer four-year 
courses in law, 
leading to the 
degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. 
University exten- 
sion courses in 
publie speaking, 
higher account- 
ing, corporate finance and the theory 
of investments are conducted at con- 
venient hours and are open to the 
publie. 

Ambitious young men, employed in 
banks during the daytime, may there- 
fore, without much inconvenience, in- 
crease the extent of their knowledge to 
meet the exacting requirements of trust 
work. Other young men, winning en- 
viable records in mercantile establish- 
ments, are making equally enviable 

(Continued on page 61) 
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WHEN BANKS CONSOLIDATE 





A legal consideration of some of the approved 
practices in combining state banks 


The words “consolidate” and 
“merge” when applied to corpora- 
tions, are known in law as “words 
of art’ and, according to the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States and other leading author- 
ities, do not mean the same thing. 
In this article, except where neces- 
sary to distinguish between the 
legal effect of a “consolidation” 
and a “merger”, these words have 
been used synonymously. 


IHE gray-haired presidents of two 

state banks, located in the same city, 
have finished their conference. They, 
and the principal stockholders of their 
respective banks, have at last decided 
that it would be advantageous to consol- 
idate the two institutions. 

“T will see our lawyers this afternoon 
and let you know by tomorrow or the 
next day what they have to say about 
the matter,” remarks one of the con- 
ferees. 

“By that time I will have seen our 
attorneys,” replies the other. “I am 
anxious to talk the matter over with 
them, because I think some of our 
minority stockholders may not want to 
go along with us.” 

The scene of the conference may be 
laid almost anywhere in this country, 
for the striking trend during the last 
five years toward fewer and larger 
banks has not been confined to consol- 
idations of great financial institutions 
in the larger cities, or to any particular 
kinds of banks, or to any one section 
of the country. 

A brief survey of the banking 
consolidations which have taken place 
during 1926 shows that they have 
occurred in every part of the country 
and that, although New York City leads, 
with the merger of some 20 banks, with 
combined assets of nearly three and a 
half billion dollars, there have also been 
consolidations of about 100 banks in 26 
other states, with combined assets of 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The legal problems incident to every 
such consolidation, irrespective of the 
amounts involved, are important and 
numerous. If two state banks are 
consolidating, it is necessary to inter- 
pret and follow complicated statutes, 
some as yet unconstrued by the courts, 
as well as regulations of the state bank- 
ing department and opinions of the 
attorney general. 
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By PRESTON LOCKWOOD 


of the New York Bar 


If either or both of such consolidating 
banks are members of the Federal 
Reserve System or a clearing house 
association, the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act and of the clear- 
ing house association must be considered. 

If two national banks are consolidat- 
ing, it is necessary to interpret the Na- 
tional Bank Act; the Federal Reserve 
Act, with amendments thereto; cases 
decided by the courts; and treasury 
rulings, regulations and opinions. 

If a state bank is consolidating with 





BRIEF SURVEY of the 
** banking consolidations 
which have taken place dur- 
ing 1926, shows that they 
have occurred in every part 
of the country and that. al- 
though New York City leads. 
with the merger of some 20 
banks. with combined assets 
of nearly three and a half 
billion dollars, there have 
also been consolidations of 
about 100 banks in 26 other 
states. with combined assets 
of many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 
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a national bank, it is necessary to inter- 
pret both state and federal laws. In 
some instances, this involves questions 
of constitutional law, which could be 
earried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

It is also advisable, as in the case of 
state and municipal bonds, for counsel 
to satisfy themselves regarding the 
validity of the statutes and regulations 
under which a consolidation is brought 
about. 

For example, the Illinois Constitu- 
tion of 1870 provided that no act of 
the General Assembly authorizing or 
creating corporations with banking 
powers should go into effect unless 
approved by a vote of the people of the 
state. In 1872 an act was passed by the 
General Assembly providing for the 
change of name and consolidation of 
corporations, but it was not submitted 
to the people. 


Thirty odd years later, this statute, 
in a suit by a creditor of a consolidated 
banking corporation to enforce a special 
stockholders’ liability, was declared 
invalid, so far as it related to banking 
corporations, and it was held that the 
consolidation of the bank in question 
was void and inoperative and that no 
special liability attached to the defend- 
ant stockholder (Boor V. Tolman, 113 
Illinois Appellate Court Reports 322). 

In short, the consolidation of banks 
is one of those things which must be 
done, as lawyers say, “with your nose 
in the books.” 

The word “bank” within the meaning 
of this article, is a private corporation 
whose rights, privileges, immunities, 
powers, and duties are set forth in its 
charter, as construed in the light of any 
applicable general laws. 

However, banks, like railroads and 
other public service companies, are held 
in law to be private corporations whose 
existence is colored by a public interest. 
“The general well-being of the public”, 
said the Supreme Court of Maryland, 
“is affected by the success or downfall 
of banks which feed the 
commerce.” 


arteries of 
So we find that banks are always 
governed by special laws differing in 
various important particulars from the 
laws governing other corporations 
organized under the same jurisdiction. 
In the state of New York, for in- 
stanee, two private corporations wish- 
ing to combine their businesses could do 
so under the provisions of the Stock 
Corporations Law by: (1) “merging” 
the two businesses, that is, by having 
one company swallow up the other, the 
identity of the swallowed-up company 
being lost; (2) “consolidating” the two 
businesses, that is, by uniting the two 
companies in order to make a third, the 
identity of both the united companies 
disappearing; (3) one company pur- 
chasing the assets of the other; or 
(4) one company purchasing a con- 
trolling stock interest in the other. 


But the New York banking law pro- 
vides only for the “merger” of two 
banks, that is, for the swallowing up of 
one bank by another. This eliminates 
in New York the possibility of one 
bank “consolidating” with another to 
form a new bank. (The New York 
(Continued on page 81) 
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WINDOW 
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Fig. 1 An Armistice Day window, the cost of which was almost negligible. The principal 
objects of interest were an attractive picture of General Pershing, a copy of the 
New York Herald, November 11, 1918, and a personal letter from General 
Pershing to the Union Tfrtst Co. stating why every man should save 


What to display—what to use to put over the message— 
what to expect in the way of results 


By HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 


T was not more than ten 

years ago that merchan- 
disers in lines other than 
banking considered the win- 
dow display field as their 
wn private preserve, al- 
though they used no “Please 
Keep Out” There 
may have been a feeling 
that to display banks’ wares 
in windows was a little be- 
low the dignity of institu- 
tions in which conservatism 
is among the most import- 
ant assets. 














signs. 


Or there may have been 
natural hesitancy and relue- 
tanee that are so often as- 
sociated in life with dis 
earding the old and accepting the new 
—a hesitaney, for example, such as 
every man experiences when he is com- 
pelled by the powers-that-be in his own 
household to discard an old felt hat, 
worn out and battered, but still doing 
duty. 

Gradually, however, one bank adver- 
tiser after the other began to enter the 
field, and today the window display is 
definitely established as a bank adver- 
tising mediym and displays are used by 
hundreds of banks. 

In many instances, where windows 


-have been installed, they have not at 


first been given the attention and thought 
which they deserve, and their care often 
has been deligated to some one, perhaps 
the usher or policeman, who happened to 
be located not far from the windows and 


Manager of Publicity, Union Trust Co., Chicago 


NE of the first banks in Chicago to look upon its 
windows as a definite source of profitable new 
business was the Union Trust Company. 
responsible for the window decorations in this bank 
has prepared two articles of which this is the first. 
Mr. Prochnow shows by these descriptions that it is 
not so difficult, as many bankers may possibly think, 
to attract passersby with displays in a bank’s window. 
He points out what a bank has to sell, and how it can 
sell its services by the display of objects. 
article in the series will appear in a coming issue. 





who might find it convenient to look 
after them. 

Today these responsibilities are being 
placed where they rightfully belong—in 


The 


man 


The second 


the advertising departments 
1 banks—and even in those 
departments it often has 
been found advisable to se- 
cure the assistance of an 
expert decorator on part 
time. 

In banks not having es- 
tablished advertising de- 
partments, the responsibility 
should be placed on the 
person who looks after the 
bank’s advertising. The in- 
dividual who has charge of 
the windows may cooperate 
with the poster painter and 
window decorator in one of 
the local stores, and in that 
way obtain expert assist- 
ance and advice at a very low cost, and 
sometimes without any charge. 

While they undergo no A. B. C. audit, 
bank windows today should be measured 
in terms of circulation and by other 
modern methods which are used to de- 
termine the value of any advertising 
medium. 

One bank in the Middle West finds 
that over half a million people pass its 
windows weekly. It is obvious that any 
medium with a circulation of that size 
deserves the most careful consideration. 

But exactly the same reasoning holds 
true for the bank in a town of 1,000, 
where 100 people daily or 700 a week 
pass its windows. Relatively, the win- 
dow in this town is as important to the 
bank there as the window in the larger 
center is to the city bank. The small 
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community of 1,000 people has a weekly 
paper with a circulation of 1,400, in 
which the bank may find it profitable to 
advertise. At the same time, it often 
neglects entirely one of the most direct, 
efficient, and economical advertising 
mediums which is available right at the 
bank’s own door—its windows. 

* nol * * 
N Armistice Day 

“™ the cost of which was neg- 
ligible, is shown in Fig. 1. It 
contained three things which 
were the center of attention: 

1. An attractive picture of 
General Pershing. 

2. A copy of the New York 
Herald of November 11, 
1918. 

3. Most important of all—a 
personal letter from Gen- 
eral Pershing to the Union 
Trust Company, stating 
why every man should save. 

The whole window was timely 
ind eapitalized a current news 
item for thrift purposes. 

The window shown in Fig. 
ean be used on any national 
holiday. In this display we used 
a statement on thrift that Presi- 
dent Coolidge had sent us. 

* * * * 
NOTHER window display 
that aroused considerable 

interest, consisted of a square 
metal box with the front and 
rear of glass. Tlie box rotated 
on an axis and in it were four 
tennis balls with the letters S- 
A-V-E painted on them. At 
regular intervals, in accordance 
with the law of probability, 
these balls would fall into a 
position to spell “Save.” (Fig. 
3 shows this mechanical apparatus.) 

Both of the posters used were made 
to appear like old-fashioned school 
slates and they had small illustrations, 
one of which was a school teacher teach- 
ing a class a sentence on thrift. 

While we were frankly somewhat 
skeptical at first regarding the attention 
value of the display, it proved to be one 
of the best we have had. No one who 
plans window displays ever reaches the 
state where he has a tremorless faith in 
the success of any display before he 
learns how the public likes it. 

* ” * . 

IG. 4 on page 77, shows the birth of 

Christ, the first display of its kind 
we have ever prepared. From now on, 
we plan to use the display previous to 
every Christmas for a week or ten days. 
This display, more than any other dis- 
play of the year, must be done in a very 
dignified way and must be as nearly 
perfect in its workmanship and artistic 
effect as possible. 

It is our aim to improve on the dis- 
play each year; the one used last year, 
after urgent requests for it, was finally 


window, 


9) 


given to a chureh. The figures used 
were practically all bought from com- 
panies dealing in church fixtures and 


similar materials. The desert sand was 


colored a blue-green, and careful light- 
ing effects were used to give the display 
an appearance of early dawn; the Star 





Fig. 2 above, is not 
only a simple win- 
dow for a patriotic 
holiday, but a most 
effective one. Fig. 
3 at the right, is a 
mechanical display 
which the Union 
Trust Company has 
found one of the 
most effective 
methods tostop the 
side walk crowd. 
Both of these dis- 
plays are fully 
explained in the 
article. 


in the East flickered in the background. 
Needless to say, no advertising eopy was 
used in this window. 
* * . * 

VERY suitable New Year’s attrac- 

tion, Fig. 5, on page 77, was used 
the week of January 1. It consisted 
of a bag of gold at the top of a hill with 
old Father Time descending on one side 
and the New Year, a youngster, pulling 
a sled marked 1926 coming up the other 
side. The sled carried a Christmas 
savings pass book and a standard sav- 
ings pass book. The copy on the posters 
read as follows: 


The Best New Year’s Resolution— 


‘*T WILL START A SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT TODAY.’’ 


Savings Department Entrance 
is just a few steps to your right. 


= hal - - 


ERE in the Middle West we 
choose to feature the Big 
Ten football games in the fall. 
In another community, perhaps 
the loeal high school or college 
and pictures of its star athletes 
would be the basis for the story. 
If statements on thrift from the 
local players seem undesirable. 
then their pictures, together 
with pictures of the players on 
well-known university teams 
might be used. Other proper- 
ties for the display would in- 
clude: Football paraphernalia, 
trophies, pennants, a small foot- 
ball field with players and if 
possible, a football 
used in a famous game. 
In our windows featuring 
athletic events in which two 
teams are shown opposing each 
other, we have found it of in- 
terest to call one “The Savers” 
and the other “The Spenders.” 
In the football window illus- 
trated in Fig. 6, on page 77, the 
jerseys of the players are 
marked in this way, and the 
scoreboard gives the score as 
follows: 


actually 


SAVERS 27 
SPENDERS 0 
With 2 down and 2 yards to go for 
the Savers before they score again. 
7 o * ~ 
HE ideal window display, 
perhaps is one where the 
message can be changed almost 
from minute to minute, so that it 
applies to every individual passer- 
by. 

To accomplish this, we prepared 
a display with two Telautograph 
machines, one of which was set in 
a window while the other was 
placed some distance away. The 
operator of the latter machine 
could see the passers-by, and any 
message he might write on this ma- 
chine would be duplicated in his 
hand-writing by electricity on the 
machine in the window. 

That practically amounted to personal 
solicitation of savings accounts. Pass- 
ers-by could be spoken to right at the 
door of our savings department. 

To illustrate, the operator might 
write: “I like the smile of that gentle- 
man with the blue necktie. He looks 
as happy as a man who has a savings 
account in our savings department and 
deposits in it regularly.” 

Then, for the benefit of the crowd: 
“You are now looking into the savings 
department of the Union Trust Com- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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WIGGINTON E. CREED 


HE most popular note in the an- 

alysis of American prosperity is the 
one which stresses the high standard of 
living, its comfort, its convenience, its 
security. The American stenographer 
enjoys more comforts and better living 
than fell to the lot of the great Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Great aggregations of capital aided 
by elever inventions, work to produce 
in variety; clothes, food, shelter, sanita- 
tion, service, amusement, and instrue- 
tion. The goal of this productive effort 
in America is not to supply the Queen 
and her court, but to supply all the 
people of the nation. 

The electric iron is not produced to 
be sold to a fortunate few, but to go to 
every home in the land. Thus one 
might develop countless examples to 
prove the ambition of American indus- 
try so to manage the business of pro- 
duction that its goods and services ean 
be used by everyone. But it is enough 
to say that industry succeeds in its pur- 
pose and that our standard of living is 
the highest known to the world. 

Savings bank deposits have more than 
doubled in the last 15 years, and the 





tility devel t i hich thousands of small stockholders are owners — t 
ee power howe al the Pacific Gas and Electric Company through which Fall River flows, having been diverted from 
its natural course by means of a tunnel driven two miles through a mountainside. 





A NATION OF INVESTORS 


An appraisal of American progress with emphasis 
on the fundamentals back of future improve- 
ment, which bankers must récognize 


By WIGGINTON E. CREED 
President, Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Director, Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust Company, San Francisco 


number of depositors has risen in great- 
er proportion. In the same period the 
assets of building and loan associations 
grew four-fold and life insurance in 
force outstripped even these remark- 
able advances. 

The investment records of the country 
show that the number of small investors 
has materially increased and that the 
size of their investments is sfeadil; 
mounting. 

Topping all this, the most sensation- 
al evidence of the diffusion of wealth 
is to be found in the shifting of the 
direct ownership of industry from the 
few to the many. The great corpo- 
rations boast of their thousands, even 
hundreds of thousands of stockholders. 

Approximately twenty million people 
are today owners of stocks in railroads, 
publie utilities and other basie and pro- 
dueing industries. Employe ownership 
and eustomer ownership are young 
movements, but already they have open- 
ed the door for direct ownership of busi- 
ness by the people, and millions are 
marehing through that door. The 
American nation has become a nation of 
investors whose activities extend in 
every direction and embrace all 
branches of industry. 

It is the business of civilization to 
bring about conditions like these. It 
cannot be sure that it will go on or en- 
dure unless it does. No.one may ques- 
tion that good living and security for 
a hundred million people in one nation 


is both a valuable and dynamie force 
in the long, unending struggle for 
progress, necessary to contentment, 
necessary to efficiency, necessary to 
health and to all that makes the physi- 
eal life worth while. 

The old Puritan conception against 
comfort and pleasure has passed away 
and in its place has come a general re- 
alization that distribution of “the good 
things of life’ pays in the business of 
civilization. Nevertheless, these physi- 
cal achievements, these material pos- 
sessions are less valuable today than 
ever before. This is because they are 
easier to be had and more people have 
them. 

The fundamental underlying values 
in prosperity are those values that build 
a people capable.of sustaining prosper- 
ity, that underwrite civilization and 
consolidate luman progress. 

















ical of the new era of ownership in America. This is a 








POSITIVE—NEUTRAL—NEGATIVE 






Which of these impressions are your tel- 


lers creating in the minds of customers? 


] OT long ago, two Cleveland bank 
iN vice presidents were discussing 
tellers and contact personnel. 

One of them said: “I gauge my tellers’ 
salaries by the length of the line at 
their windows.” 

“Oh! I see,” replied the other. “You 
mean that you pay more money to the 
teller who can keep the line at 


his window moving the 
fastest.” 
“No,” said the first banker, 


“on the contrary, I mean just 
You see, I have 
studied the situation in our 
institution very closely. I find 
that many of our customers 
prefer to stand in line and wait 
for a certain teller, rather than 
go to a window at which there 
is no line and be waited on 
hastily by a clerk whose 
personality does not impress 
itself upon them. 

“Tellers who acquire a 
personal following are worth 
far more money to their insti- 
tution; just as movie stars are 
worth more money to their 
companies when they attract 
fans to the box office.” 

Which gives rise to the 
question: “How may tellers 
secure a personal following?” 
The ways are many and most 
of them are surprisingly sim- 
ple. There is a multitude of 
“tricks of the trade” in the 
business of being a teller just 
as in any other business. 

Perhaps the first and most 
important “trick” to learn is 
the one of calling the depositor by name 
each time he comes to the window. This 
can be done by simply noting the name 
on the pass book as it is handed through 
the wicket. The teller can say, “Good 
morning Mr. Tompkins,” as he picks 
up the pass book, and while he has 
actually read the name from the book 
itself, the customer invariably thinks 
that the teller has remembered him. 

The writer, while employed as a teller 
in a large trust company, acquired a 
reputation for remembering names and 
faces. The fact of the matter is that 
he was reading nine-tenths of them from 
the pass books and deposit tickets as 
they were handed in over the counter. 

In the matter of conversation, many 
tellers make the mistake of entering into 
a long-winded discussion with every 
customer who comes to the window. 


the opposite. 
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By JAMES 


L. DILLEY 


fatal mistake. 
customer when he enters a bank wants 
to transact his business just as quickly 
as possible, and be on about his other 
affairs. In addition, he wants to trans- 
act it pleasantly, and when the teller 
calls him by name, gives him a pleasing 
smile of and 


This is a The average 


recognition, returns his 


ingly or unthinkingly discourteous. 
Bank advertising managers through- 
out the country would “give their right 
arms” to be assured that the tellers in 
their organizations are dispensing the 
positive type of service. 
Every teller must sooner or later real- 
ize that without his cooperation, the 
bank’s advertising dollar is 
literally thrown away. The 








©U. and U. 
Customers appreciate personal interest on the part of 
tellers, but this interest should never be overdone. 
Positive impressions are easy to make if 
the teller will only observe certain 
simple rules of conduct 


pass book with a pleasant “thank you,” 
the man is bound to leave the bank with 
a positive impression of good will. 

As Harry Drew, advertising manager 
of the National Bank of the Republic 
says, “A customer always gets one of 
three impressions from a teller—either 
positive—neutral—or negative.” 

The positive impression is made by 
the teller who acknowledges the deposit 
in a warm personal manner, in addition 
to dispensing efficient service. The 
neutral impression is caused by the 
teller who, regardless of how efficient he 
may be in counting coins and currency, 
keeps his eyes glued on the counter 
throughout the entire transaction and 
returns the pass book to the depositor 
with perhaps a grudging “thank you.” 
The negative impression, of course, is 
caused by the teller who is either think- 


teller who considers himself 
only a cog in the machine is 
literally lost—both to himself 
and to his company. The bank 
can spend $100,000 every year 
in telling the publie how 
courteous is the service it 
renders, and unless it has the 
support of every teller on the 
job, those wonderful words 
that the advertising manager 
sweated over night and day to 
grind out, are made to appear 
ridiculous. 

To return to those “tricks 
of the trade” in creating 
positive impressions, here are 
a few gleaned from _ the 
writer’s experience and from 
talks with tellers: 

(1) In returning a_ pass 
book to a customer after hav- 
ing made an entry, do not slap 
it down on the counter. In- 
stead, slide it across the counter 
with the least possible com- 
motion. Never, under any 
circumstances, “sail’’ a pass 
book across the counter to the 





customer. This is one certain 
way of creating a negative 
impression. 


(2) Learn to be a good 
Never enter into a political or religious 
controversy with a customer. You can 
agree with Democrats and Republicans, 
modernists and fundamentalists, in a 
degree of versatility that will soon sur- 
prise even yourself. It isn’t necessary 
to be outspoken in your agreement with 
opinions voiced by customers. Instead, 
you can appear to agree by simply re- 
fraining from taking sides. The writer 
knows that this is an important phase 
in teller-customer relations because he 
once lost a valuable account for his in- 
stitution just before election by saying 
that “Coolidge should win in a walk 
over that poor fellow Davis who was 
nominated only because the Democrats 
could find no one else.” Unfortunately, 
the recipient of the remark was a Demo- 
erat. (Continued on page 60) 


“ves man.” 
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NEW TRUST BUSINESS 
Six Plans For Securing It 


Methods that have been successful in 
securing new. trust business for trust de- 
partments of banks in six different states 


66FPXYHE only serious barrier that we 
have to surmount in the soliciting 

of trust business is the objection raised 
by wives to having their husband’s 
estates taken out of their hands”, says 
John E. Wright, manager new business 
department, Fidelity Title and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

He continues: “We find 
in soliciting trust business 
that most men are glad to 
get the information. And 
in most cases, once we have 
established a contact, we get 
the business. But we are 
always confronted with de- 
lay due to the time required 
to persuade the wives that 
their husband’s estates will 
be handled with more profit 
to them by the bank. 

“Because of this we con- 
centrate on this objection 
and try to forestall it by 
approaching wives before 
they have had opportunity 
to make objections. Our 
talk with them is always 
based on the advantages to 
be derived by the wife from 
being relieved of responsi- 
bility and at the same time 
being sure of expert hand- 
ling of finances.” 

* * ~ * 

HE Guardian Trust Com- 

pany of Detroit has 
worked out a presentation 
which is likely to make the 
matter of trusteeship much 
more clear to women. This 
company publishes the fol- 
lowing which is indeed sym- 
pathetic and informative. 

Mrs. Edgar Scott had just 
finished the most important 
piece of literature she had 
ever read. There were only 
ten pages and on the cover 
were the words, ‘‘ Last Will and Testament 
of Edgar Bradford Scott.’’ She handed 
it back to her husband. 


‘*T think it’s wonderful, my dear’’, she 
said, ‘‘ but I confess I can’t understand all 
the legal terms. What is the difference 
between real and personal property? What 
does per stirpes mean and just what is a 
trust fund?’’ 


“*T thought you wouldn’t understand, 
Mary, and that is why paragraph IV is 
worded as it is. Let me read it again. ‘I 
nominate, constitute and appoint my wife, 


Mary Willis Scott and Guardian Trust 
Company of Detroit as exeeutrix and exee- 
utor of this my last will and testament.’ 


‘*If I had named you as sole executrix, 
you would, in the first place, be at a loss 
to interpret the legal phraseology and you 
would be constantly worried by the thou- 
sand and one details that are bound to 


WHAT THE 


PLANS TELL 


How to interest prospects’ 
wives in trust service. 


How to get new business 
through officers of the com- 
mercial department. 


How to reach prospects 
when they are in the mood 
to consider trust business. 


How to get trust customers 
to bring others. 


How to make newspaper 
advertising effective. 


How to present the trust 
message to middle-class pros- 
pects. 





come up from time to time. 

‘*By naming the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany as co-executor, you will have just as 
much voice in the management and dispo- 
sition of the estate. In addition, you have 
the benefit of their experience and facilities 
and you are relieved of all worry. Besides, 
should you become incapacitated or die, 
the estate would be settled just the same. 
Tue trust company is a permanent institu- 
tion.’’ 


By naming the Guardian Trust Company 
as executor or co-executor of your estate, 


your heirs will receive the benefit of the 
combined judgment of a group of trained 
business men—men who possess specialized 
experience in financial affairs. 

« * * * 


PERSONAL letters apparently are 

the most used mediums. A. R. 
Strother, vice president of the Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust 
Company, Kansas _ City, 
Missouri, thus deseribes the 
use of personal letters by 
his trust department. 

“We have found by ex- 
perience that the best and 
most satisfactory plan of 
procuring new trust ac- 
counts is through personal 
letters. These are sent to 
carefully. selected _pros- 
pects.. We have two forms 
of such solicitation which 
we handle through two dif- 
ferent files. The first form 
is by means of a personal 
letter addressed to a ecus- 
tomer of the bank and 
signed by an officer of the 
bank to whom such eus- 
tomer is personally known. 


“The other form is a 
plan of broadcasting per- 
sonally-typed, and person- 
ally-signed letters written 
on an automatie typewriter. 
These letters also go to 
carefully selected names 
taken from our prospective 
customer file. Oceasionally, 
similar letters are sent to 
persons whose names are in 
our central sales file which 
is composed of customers 
only. 

“Our principal _ effort, 
through our sales file is to 
interest persons carrying 
an average balance on aec- 
count in our commercial 
department of $1,000 or 
more or else have an equivalent busi- 
ness with our investment and bond de- 
partments. 

“We also make use of booklets which 
are sent on request. These give def- 
inite information about the working of 
our trust department. Of the different 
lists of prospects, we find that our list 
of bank eustomers is by far the most 
fertile. Possibly this is due to the fact 
that these people are already familiar 
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with our institution and _ personally 
know some of our officers 
“We also take occasion to let our 


present trust customers know that they 
can be of help to us as well as to their 
friends, by recommending our trust de- 
partment. 
to us from this source.” 
* > * * 

Ww C. MILLER, trust officer, the 

State Bank of Chicago says that 
letters and booklets form the basis of 
his campaign for new trust business. 
He says: 

“We feel that our best field is among 
those with whom we are associated. We 
have, therefore, largely confined our 
efforts to them. In the mailing of our 
literature, we have for a number of 
years used only home addresses, send- 
ing the mail from our office Friday 
afternoons. 

“The idea is that this mail will reach 
its destination some time Saturday, and 
remain on the library table or other 
convenient place over Sunday, and in 
that way, possibly come in contact with 
several persons rather than just the one 
addressed. 

“When such literature is mailed to 
the office of a prospect, he is usually 
the only one that sees it and usually 
does not give it as much attention as 
when he finds it at home. We believe 
that a man is in a better frame of mind 
to consider a trust account, on Sunday 
than on any other day. 

“We use newspaper copy from time 
to time and we also make use of our 
commercial department statements for 
advertising purposes. Our mail cam- 
paigns usually comprise from eight to 
12 pieces of literature spread over a 
period of 16 to 24 weeks.” 

* - * * 
6G ERVICE sells our trust depart- 
ment” says J. Walter Muhlbach, 
assistant trust officer of the Florida Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville, Florida. 

“We believe that the best plan to in- 
terest new people in this department is 
to render such good service to those 
customers we already have that they 
will tell their friends. 


Many new customers come 


“One of the things we do to make this 
service apparent and keep it before the 
minds of our customers, is to send semi- 
annually, a revised schedule of income 
to each trust customer. Securities are 
annalyzed at least once every two 
months and sometimes monthly. When 
it seems wise to recommend any re- 
vision of the security list, the recom- 
mendation is made. This is the type 
of service that seems to be the most 
effective and seems to inspire our cus- 
tomers to talk to their friends about 
our service. 

“We use folders which are sent out 
once eaeh month to a selected list and 
our newspaper advertising is followed 
by personal solicitation which seems to 
be quite effective. We are getting more 





than the usual results from newspaper 
advertising right now.” 

* ” * ” 
ANDERSON, cashier and 

trust officer of The American 
State Bank, Fergus Falls, Minn., says 
that newspaper advertising and personal 
letters form the backbone of his eam- 
paign. He explains his method of se- 
curing new trust business as follows: 


\ M. 


“T use the newspaper to quite an ex- 
tent in advertising our trust depart- 
ment, and when I run trust advertising, 
if is my aim to make a large display in 
order to attract attention. 

“Personal letters form the main field 


* * 


* 


of my endeavors and I have made up a 
selected list, and this I have tried to 
cover with a series of follow-up letters 
and numerous pamphlets. I have quite 
a number of inquiries following each 
letter and I find that people remember 
even though they do not answer at once. 

“One man’s entire time is given to 
our trust department work and while 
I feel that this department is not pay- 
ing out directly, yet there is certain 
other business which into the 
commercial part of the bank which I[ 
sure would not reach us unless it 
were for this department. 


comes 


(Continued on page 71) 
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“BUSINESS ADVISOR” MAY BE 
BANKER’S NEW TITLE 


Excerpts from an address before the Wall 
Street Division of New York University 


By O. F. HEVENER 


New Business and Advertising Manager, The Bank cf America, New York 


SUPPOSE that 50 per cent of busi- 

ness men dealing with banks are 
unaware of the elaborate mechanism 
that executives of large banks have 
created in order that customers may 
deal with officers familiar with their own 
peculiar trade problems. I refer par- 
ticularly to the system now in vogue of 
assigning certain business classifications 
to a senior officer who, through contacts 
and study, becomes in time a specialist 
in these lines so that he is able to offer 
an intelligent service to his clients. 

My experience has shown that the 
average business man comes to a bank 
believing that he will confer with “just 
a banker,” but not a banker-specialist. 
For instance, Thomas Brown, treasurer 
of the Smith Shoe Co. of New York 
City, seems to have little notion that 
Higgins, bank vice president with whom 
he transacts his firm’s business is work- 
ing shoe and leather accounts ex- 
clusively. 

Indeed, the idea is prevalent among a 
majority of business men, that calls and 
correspondence “just happen” to be 
attended to by a certain bank officer. 
But actually, Higgins is constantly 
following conditions in the shoe and 
leather industry through trade papers 
—reviewing and revising correspondence 
and credit files relating to such accounts, 
and in other ways directing his efforts so 
that in due course he becomes to the 
shoe company a trade banker. 

The wisdom of allocating a certain 
group of businesses to a_ particular 
officer is obvious as it benefits both the 
customer and the bank. As pointed out, 
the banker develops into an executive 
fully conversant with trade problems 
and wrinkles in his bailiwick and plain- 


ly, he will keep his client more satistied 
and handle his transactions with greater 
efficiency. 

From the strict standpoint of the 
bank’s inner organization, the district 
system is the solution of many a mad 
scramble in times past, for such alloca- 
tion spells smoother routine, keeps one 
officer from treading on the next one’s 
toes, makes possible quicker determina- 
tion of who shall handle a new aceount, 
and last but not least, enables an officer 
to make a much more comprehensive 
summary regarding a firm name brought 
before a credit committee meeting for 
granting of a line. 

I have confined my remarks to the 


specialized banking service offered 
customers, but of course, the bank’s 


business chart governs also our seeking 
new accounts. Officers handling 
trade divisions are responsible for pros- 
peets falling within their category, as 
well as customers. Here again, obvious 
gains result from dividing prospective 
clients according to businesses, since the 
interested official, talking the language 
of his prospect, can invariably present 
a stronger sales argument. 


of 


Knowledge of the business split-up 
methods that are rapidly being adopted, 
will in time, become general among 
people dealing with large banks, result- 
ing, I am sure in a greater appreciation 
of the strides financial institutions have 
taken in rendering a fittingly complete 
service to the complex twentieth century 
business machine. 

Thus we witness the passing of the 
banker oceupied solely with problems of 
finance and note the arrival of the 
banker-specialist who is a trade counselor 
in relation to finance as well. 
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Light and ventilation were given first consideration in this banking room with the result that a wonderfully pleasing 
atmosphere was created 


DAYLIGHT Bank ATTRACTS Business 


Four new conveniences set this bank high in the minds of Pasa- 


dena residents as a bank with genuine interest in its customers 


By VIRGINIA B. MUSGROVE 


HE interior of the Central Nationa! 

Bank of Pasadena, California is so 
designed that a customer upon entering, 
actually feels the spirit ef cordiality. 
Even the atmosphere is pleasing for the 
hank is so perfectly ventilated that the 
clearness of the air is noticeable. 

Light and ventilation were the two 
first considerations in the design of this 
bank and sunlight is so suecessfully 
provided that the Central National has 
become known as the “Daylight Bank.” 

The interior is of the Italian ren- 
aissance style of architecture. It is 
finished with marble, brown hued woods, 
and plaster and these are so skillfully 
blended and the light is played upon 
them through windows in such a way 
as to make an unusual effeet. 

The sunlight is brought into the bank 
quite largely through skylights and 
ceiling windows. The ceiling in the 


center of the main banking room is 32 
feet, 6 inches high. On the side it is 22 
feet high. There are skylights in this 
lower section so carefully placed as to 
provide light exactly where it is needed. 
There are also transom windows in the 
central section of the roof so placed as 
to direct the sun’s rays to the right spot 
inside. 

The ventilation is secured quite 
largely through the transom windows 
which, of course, is a great economy 
ever foreed ventilation methods. These 
windows are controlled by mechanical 
opening devices and are so adjusted each 
day as to provide just the right amount 
of ventilation. 

Large windows in the walls of the 
building are provided only at the ends 
of the banking room. This earefully- 
planned system of windows is respons- 
ible for greatly reducing the electric 


light bill of the bank, as well as greatly 
adding to the attractiveness of the build- 
ing. 

All glass that receives direct sunlight 
is hammered to prevent glares so that 
the result in all parts of the banking 
room is a soft light. 

To better serve women customers, a 
special women’s rest room is provided. 
And to give a more beneficial service to 
business men customers, a special after- 
hour deposit vault was installed. The 
photograph on another page shows this 
after-hour deposit being used. 

The opening is installed in the front 
of the bank where it is readily seen by 
every one on the street. This is both 
for convenience and for protection. 
However, the chute that leads from this 
opening to the burglar-proof safe in the 
basement is also thoroughly protected 

(Continued on page 38) 
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INDUSTRIAL SALES ANALYSIS 






How to identify too-rapid expansion in the management 
of an industry and how to interpret it 


By ALEXANDER WALL 


Secretary-Treasurer, The Robert Morris Associates, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


F OR some not very apparent reason, 
borrowers have had a tendency to 
withhold statements of net 
their bankers. 
inherent 


sales from 
It may be due to some 
that this information 
might be broadcast to competitors. In 
fact, this 
the writer on many occasions. 


fear 


statement has been made to 


borrowers have 
leak in 
this item even more than a 
leak of statement figures. 
Obviously, the answer to 
such an objection lies in 
the objection itself. If it 
is true that the sales figure 
might give an understand- 
ing knowledge to a com- 
petitor, and this may 
probably be true, then it is 
most important that this 
opportunity to measure up 
the performance of a risk 
be given to the banker. 


F< rr 


seemed to 


some reason, 


fear a 


Happily this objection 
to supplying data covering 
net sales is a vanishing 
one. The necessity for an 
extraction operation is noi 
as prevalent’as formerly. 


“Over-Invested in Plant” 
HIS caption, or critical phrase of the 
bank analyst, has been discussed 
when considering the relation of net 
worth to fixed assets. The sales figure 
provides us with another test to apply 
to the fixed investment to de- 
termine the reasonableness of investing 
so much of the owned eapital in fixed 


assets. 


asset 


Normally, the fixed assets are very 
largely those necessary to the process of 
fabrication or warehousing of goods in 
the stage of distribution. They are a 
necessary item in the economic process 
of manufacture and distribution. 

Their nature is one that necessitates 
establishing their right to existence 
rather by their productive use than by 
any liquidating value that may lie in 
them. Unlike merchandise they are not 
traded in as a part of the company’s 
production program, but are consumed 
through wear and tear, or obsolescence, 
and justify their investment through 
productivity. 

This productivity immediately relates 
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policies of manufacturers. 


—— 


The 


any 


them to sales. reasonableness ot 
must be 
because of a related and sufficient pro- 


duction of something that ean be sold. 


investment in machine 


Relation of Sales to Fixed Investment 
If the relation of sales to fixed in- 
vestment is not sufficiently high, then 
the tying up of such an 
amount is not economically sound. 


capital to 














N this, the third in his series of articles on 
credit analysis, the secretary-treasurer of 
The Robert Morris Associates gives the modern 
view of sales analysis. The banker with only 
one or two industrial accounts will be wonder- 
fully helped by this study. 
presidents of metropolitan banks will also 
find an inspiration here for a revision of 
attitude toward the management and sales 
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To our former test of the relation of 
net worth to fixed assets we can safely 
add the relation of sales to fixed assets. 
The first is a capital test, the second a 
production test. Both can be reduced 
to a recordable percentage figure that 
when tabulated makes proportional per- 
formance comparable as between peri- 
ods for the same company or as between 
two similar companies. 

Such recordable figures are coming to 
be necessary because of the wider 
variety of industries one modern banker 
must serve. 

This ratio is particularly valuable in 


But. the vice 


periods of rapid business expansion, or 


“boom time’, when there is an ever 
present temptation to increase plants in 
order to take productive advantage of 
rising prices and extra manufacturing 
At such a 


time we are almost always faced with 


profits due to speculation. 


investments of 


increasing 
plants. 


capital in 

Unless this is accompanied by 
at least an equal propor- 
tional sales volume, it is 
both fair and safe to ques- 
tion the advisability of 
such an investment. 





Fabricating ability is 
really a part of the hu- 
man element of the risk. 
For the most part, the 
estimate of this ability 
rests on an inspirational 
size-up on the part of the 
lender. It is part of that 
mnysterious sixth 
self-assumed by the old 
credit man. Being 
a matter of gues: 


sense, 


time 
largely 
or opinion, the estimate ot 
this fabricating ability is 
largely a matter of the 
condition of the liver of 
the lender, whereas, a reduction to a 
recordable figure of the proportion be- 
tween sales and fixed assets gives a 
measure of productive efficiency of 
capital invested in fixed assets, devoid 
of bile and perfectly impartial. 
“Over-Inventoried” 

OW often this phrase is used, con- 

demning what in the mind of the 
analyst seems to be a large inventory! 
There can be no question but that an ex- 
cessive inventory takes a merchant out 
of the merchandising class and pretty 
closely stamps him as a_speculator. 
There is, of course, an ever present 
possibility that the real value of an 
inventory may decline and the merchant 
suffer a loss. Within a normal period 
of holding merchandise such a risk is no 
more than a regular factor in mer- 
chandising. But when an inventory is 
so large that it will supply goods for 
sale for much longer than a normal 
period, the risk becomes a speculative 
one rather than a merchandising one, 
and the merchant can well be accused of 
(Continued on page 58) 
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FLOODLIGHTING 
As BURGLARY 
PROTECTION 


> 





How a ring of light around the bank protects against 
marauders as well as advertises the institution 


HY do so many merchants leave 

a light burning in their place of 
business during the night? Beeause it 
is one of the simplest and most effee- 
tive deterents to the prowler and sneak- 
thief. 

Why were the training camps and a 
great many industrial plants during 
the war surrounded with a barrier of 
light in addition to the usual wire or 
board fence? 

The logical extension of this idea is 
to surround the exterior of bank build- 
ings with a cirele of light from a few 
floodlight projectors. This surround- 
ing barrier is an effective protection in 
itself, even without watchmen. Where 
watchmen are employed, it more than 
doubles their effectiveness. 

The watchman inside the building is 
certain to see the approach of any per- 
sons as soon as they enter the edge of 
the lighted area. Patrolmen on the out- 
side receive the same assistance from 
this type of lighting. Especially where 
the building is light-colored does the 
figure of a man stand out prominently 
anywhere within reach of the flood- 
light projectors. 

In planning any layout of floodlight 
projectors for protection lighting, great 


ees 


care should be taken to loeate the pro- 
jectors so that they are safe from tam- 
pering. A modern projector is reason- 
ably secure in itself if placed under the 
cornice or mounted somewhere on the 
face of the building where it will be 
concealed by some of the architectural 
detail. Modern methods of wiring are 
also reasonahly secure, as _ practically 
every installation is made in rigid con- 
duits. 

The night illumination of a beautiful 
structure extends the usefulness an¢ 
appeal through double the period of 
time, and doubles the effectiveness of 
an elaborate place of business. 


Modern floodlighting is laid out care- 


By E. H. VERRALI- 


fully, for by the time the lights are 
mounted, the exterior is usually com- 
plete and there is plenty of time to 
determine from actual observation 
just what is the most desirable effect 
of light and shadow on the details. 
Floodlight projectors ean pe laid out 
to duplicate the best day effeet during 
the night. Shadows are just as im- 
portant as light areas, and trequently 
a little experiment will secure remark 
ably beautiful effects. 

The newer types of projectors are 
larger, afford a much greater control 
of light and have a higher optieal ef- 
ficiency than the old units which were 
all that were available a vear or so ago. 
Besides these features, materials of a 
permanent character are used, partieu- 
larly in ease construction. Cast and 
drawn aluminum, with bronze fittings 
and small parts, ends the loss through 
case failures. 

One of the costly features of the or- 
dinary types of floodlight projectors 
has been the ventilation necessary in 


order to keep the lamp and reflector 
temperatures within the operating 
range. Now it is possible to dispense 
with ventilation entirely and still keep 
the inside temperatures within the safe 
figures for the lamp bulbs and for the 
reflectors. 

Without any ventilating ports in the 
case, these projectors do not collect dirt, 
dust, moisture and insects inside the 
case, and, of course, do not require 
cleaning other than wiping off the out- 
side of the front lens. 

The expense of frequent lamp renew- 
als or reflector renewals is thus ended, 
and inside corrosion no longer euts 
short the life of the ease. 

Any time after night fall, a floodlight- 
ed building is the only building on the 
street. This is particularly true of light- 
colored buildings and of structures: of 
imposing architectural detail. Most 
banks are planned to be imposing strue- 


tures and offer excellent opportunity 
for beautiful floodlighting. 








It isn’t always that a bank can be set off by itself, but there is usually s 
it to make use of floodlights to discourage burglars. T 





Photos supplied by The Pyle-National Company. Chicago 
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lighting provides a valuable advertising feature 








“ELECTRIC TRANSPORTATION 


Why It Holds Its Position As the Leading Means 
of Moving Passengers Through City Streets 


By HENRY A. BLAIR 


President, Chicago Surface Lines 


HE most hopeful sign of a brighter 


























future for local transportation 
agencies is the erowing realization that 
good service is absolutely essential to the 
prosperity of every community. Dis- 
cussion in talk and in print, of rapid, 
clean, safe and cheap transportation is 
welcomed by those providing transpor- 
tation facilities, even when what is said 
is unjust, because it indicates an awaken 
ed sense of public responsibility. 

«\s transportation service 1s so im- 
portant in the happiness 
and welfare of our citi- 
zens, it might be suppos- 
ed that every individual 
would be interested in see- 
ing it developed to the 
highest point of efficieney. 
Unfortunately that has 
not been the case in the 
past. On the contrary, 
transportation companies, 
as a rule, have received lit- 
tle encouragement. More 
often they hampered and 
restricted in their efforts 
to improve service.  Re- 
strictive legislation has 
been enacted by national, 
state and local govern- 
ments. 





way securities number almost a million. 


sions and improvements. 


Many times such legis- 
lation has spelled strangu- 
lation for the common carriers rather have shown little interest in the econ- 
than regulation. And these regulatory omie welfare of the agencies whieh 
laws have been enacted presumably make possible the comforts and conven- 
with the consent of the people who  iences they enjoy. 
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The fastest electric railway train in the world. This reflects the progress being made in im- 
proving service on electric lines. It is a part of the electric railway service carrying 
passengers to and from downtown Chicago. This train operates between 
Chienge and Milwaukee over a new route that contains some 
of the most modern service features 
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ACH year investors and customers are be- 
coming more familiar with the principles 
underlying their transportation systems. They 
are anumerous lot. Investors in electric rail- 


At the close of 1925 the electric lines repre- 
sented an investment of $6,000.000.000, about 
two per cent of the national wealth. During 
1926, $150.000.000 was expended for exten- 


The difference between good trans- 
portation and poor transportation is 
small in cost but exceedingly large in its 
effect upon the welfare of a coaumvnity. 
The difference per passenger is ofien 
less than one cent. This fraction of a 
cent helps to pay a fair return on the 
investment and this attracts new capital 
for extensions and improvements, and 
helps to establish adequate reserves for 
the protection of the investment and the 
service. 

When ‘a_ short-sighted 
policy on the part of 
either the management or 
regulatory bodies permits 
the fare to be less than is 
required by sound busi- 
ness judgment, the in- 
vestors in securities of the 
transportation company 
and the publie are both in- 
jured. 





Plain arithmetie will 
find the hurt to the in- 
vestors. The damage to 
the publie is no less real 
although not so easily put 
into figures. The minutes 
wasted by workers; the 
delays caused by street 
congestion; the loss to 
owners of real estate by 
lack of adequate transpor- 
tation facilities, and the inconvenience 
and annoyance of poor service—these 
in the aggregate represent a loss in 
dollars many times greater than the loss 
to the security holders. 

The fact that the publie’s interest in 
good transportation is far greater than 
that of the operators’ or owners’, no 
matter by what yardstick that interest 
be measured, in no way relieves the 
owners and operators from their re- 
sponsibilities. It is cited merely to 
emphasize the further fact that the 
attitude of the public must be made con- 
structive and helpful if it is to receive 
the transportation facilities it should 
have. 

Until a decade or so ago, a majority 
of the people of the United States lived 
in rural districts. Today, a majority 
live in urban and suburban communities. 

Intra-urban and inter-urban trans- 
portation is an obvious necessity to 
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these centers of population and to their 
commercial and industrial interests, and 
the better the transportation is, the 
better off the communities are. 

Whether one thinks this centralization 
of population is a good thing or not, the 
fact of its existence has to be faced. 
Industrial mass production tends to 
centralize population. The tendency 
is likely to continue until ways and 
means of decentralizing can be applied 
without defeating the economic advan- 
tages of mass production. Meanwhile 
the mass production principle has to be 
applied in supplying transportation for 
centralized populations if good trans- 
portation is to be had. 


What Good Transportation Is 


What is good transportation? It is 
a transportation service that combines 
safety, speed, reliability, eomfort-of 
passenger, and low-cost. For special 
services, one component may be stressed 
to the partial exclusion of some other. 

An airplane excels all in speed, but 
its cost is high, the service is affected by 
bad weather and its safety is not yet 
demonstrated. A limousine _ stresses 
comfort-of-passenger, but to a corres- 
ponding degree emphasizes its expensive- 
ness. 

For mass movement of people, the 
electric railway combine safety, speed, 
reliability, comfort-of-passenger, aud 
low-cost in a harmonious balance found 
in no other transportation medium. 

When the motor bus—a new form of 
transportation—first attracted attention 
to its possibilities as a public carrier, 
there was considerable talk of its taking 
the place of the electric car. A com- 
parison of the speed and carrying 
capacity of the motor bus with the 


indicate that there is no place in any 
city, except possibly the few largest 
cities, for the motor bus in competition 
with street railways, because such com- 
petition inevitably renders adequate 
service by the street railway impossible 
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carrying capacity is from 35,000 to 
50,000 passengers an hour. 

The motor bus, like the airplane, has 
a definite place in the transportation 
industry, and in its place, it is a useful 
vehicle. It is adapted for auxiliary or 


The busiest railway crossing in the world. This is a part of Chicago’s electric transportation 
system. It is what is known as the L or Elevated line. An idea as to the service 
supplied is to be had from the fact that 218 trains containing 
1,100 cars pass this crossing in a single hour 


while the motor bus cannot handle the 
load particularly during the rush hour 
peak.” 


Carrying Capacities of Buses and 
Electric Cars Compared 

Under heavy traffie conditions in city 
operation, the average speed of the 
motor bus is from eight to nine miles 
per hour. In a one-way movement, 
operating all ‘of the busses possible to 
be moved in a single lane of traffic, and 
under ideal conditions, double-decked 
busses will transport between 5,000 and 
6,000 passengers per hour. 

The average. speed of the surface 
electric car under similar conditions is 











One of the two-car trains used by the Chicago Surface Lines to increase the carrying capacity 


of its rails. These modern cars attain a great speed and are able to pick up speed 
quickly. No other means of transportation has yet been found to take 
the place of electric transportation in congested city areas 


surface car -and the rapid transit lines 
—such as subway and elevated lines— 
shows that the motor bus is an inade- 
quate substitute for either in mass 
transportation. 

Concerning this a special committee 
of the board of alderman of St. Louis 
recently reported: 

“The consensus of opinion seems to 


from nine to eleven miles per hour, and 
it is possible to operate enough cars on 
a single track to carry from 14,000 to 
16,000 passengers per hour. 

The average speed of the rapid 
transit line giving loeal service is from 
14 to 15 miles an hour, and from 18 to 
25 miles in express service. Using a 
track to its maximum eapacity, its 


“feeder” service to carry passengers 
short distances to and from the electric 
railway lines, where rapid transporta- 
tion to the destination is provided. In 
this service, the bus often brings the 
benefit of rapid electric railway trans- 
portation to sparsely-settled areas 
where the number of riders does nt 
warrant the construction of electric 
lines. It serves the area until the pop- 
ulation will support a complete trans- 
portation service. 

The bus also provides a transporta- 
tion system in small towns where the 
amount of traffic will not support street 
zars. In several of these small towns it 
has displaced the street cars. These 
are towns where electric railways should 
never have been built and would not, had 
the bus been known when the people of 
the community demanded better trans- 
portation than could be obtained from 
the horse and buggy. 

Comparison of Costs of Different 

Mediums 

The invention of the automobile has 
changed the transportation industry. It 
has provided the best form of individual 
transportation the world has’ ever 
known. However, its high cost of 
operation, and in big cities its conges- 
tion of streets, has kept it from being 
a competitor of mass transportation 
mediums where the transportation com- 
panies have kept apace with the de- 
velopments of their industry. 

In all large centers of population in 
recent years, there has been a decided 
trend in movement of the people out- 
ward from the congested areas. Pop- 
ulation has inereased faster in the 
suburbs than in the cities. Vacant 
areas in outlying sections of cities have 
been built up and the distance between 
the home and the office or workshop has 


(Continued on page 82) 








THIS BANK HAS NO LOBBY SIGNS 
PROMISING SERVICE 






Yet it gives more personal aid to the people of the town and 
so grows faster than any other bank in the territory 


66 OW’S business, Charlie?” 

“Not so good, Arthur. In fact, 
I’m Worried. Jim and I have done all 
we can and there seems no way of raising 
$50,000 to meet a note we have at our 
bank that will be due the first of the 
month. We can’t seem to get any help 
from our president and the bank isn’t 
at all sympathetic. In fact, they insist 
that the note be paid when it is due. 
Sales are falling off and I don’t see 
any way out except bankruptcy.” 

“Well I can’t blame you for being 
discouraged, but there must be 
way around it. Tell me more of the 
details, possibly I might have a bright 
idea that would help 
to see you through.” 

This is approxi- 
mately the conversa- 
tion between Arthur 
Eidman, cashier of 
the St. Clair Na- 
tional Bank of 
Belleville, Illinois, 
and a young man 
engaged in the man- 
ufacturing 
there. 

Charlie gave more 
details, and after 
the whole situation 
was clearly outlined, 
a plan was worked 
out which made it 
possible for the com- 
pany to pay its note 
at the bank and to 
develop a new sales 
organization which eventually resulted 
in inereased business. The company is 
now growing, sales are increasing 
rapidly, and it appears that dividends 
may be declared before long. 

Before he suggested the plan of re- 
financing, Mr. Eidman knew enough 
about the business to see that there was 
no chance of transferring the account 
to his bank for sometime to come. Yet 
he gave the matter just as much atten- 
tion as if the company were one of his 
own customers. This is typical of the 
spirit of service that has made it pos- 
sible for the St. Clair National Bank to 
make unusual growth every year since it 
was organized six years ago. 

While I sat in the bank one morning, 
two rather profitable accounts were 
brought in. A woman came in to talk 
with the cashier. After she left, I 
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business 





By A. C. BENNETT 


learned that she had come in as a result 
of a conversation he recently had with 
her husband. 

Her father had recently died and left 
a large estate. <A part of this estate 
was a big block of stock in one of the 
other banks in town. Some question 
had come up regarding the exeeutor’s 
bond and Mr. Eidman in talking with 
this woman’s husband had made a sug- 
gestion which she wanted to carry out. 


She came for further information. 
Without solicitation, she came back and 
opened an account in the St. Clair 


National for the estate, about half an 
hour later. 


Not long after, an 

officer from the Gov- 
ernment flying field 
came in to make a 
personal deposit and 
informed Mr. Eid- 
man that, through 
his suggestion, 
of the soldier’s bene- 
fit associations had 
decided to transfer 
its aecount to this 
bank. The account 
represented a_ bal- 
anee of $5,000 that 
was usually inactive. 

This account, as 
well as many of the 
accounts of officers 
and_ soldiers, came 
to the St. Clair Na- 
tional as a result of 

Eidman’s _ personel 
interest in the affairs of the men station- 
ed at the flying field. He is a frequent 
visitor there and has been of service to 
many of the soldiers. 

As a matter of fact, it is a common 
occurrence for a soldier to leave his 
account in Belleville even after he has 
been transferred to one of our foreign 
There are a number of 
accounts in this bank belonging to men 
now in the Philippines, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and Cuba. They seem better 
satisfied with their accounts in Belle- 
ville than to transfer them. 


one 


possessions. 


* * * * 


OT long ago a young man who sold 
automobiles decided to discontinue 
his business and move to Detroit. He 
owed the St. Clair National Bank a 
small amount, and came in to see the 


cashier. He explained that he wanted 
to pay up the note, but that the only 
resources he had left were a few shares 
of stock in the building and loan asso- 
ciation located on the other side of town. 
His train left within an hour and he 
would not have time to go to the office 
of the building and loan association to 
cash his stock and return to the bank to 
pay his note. As a matter of fact, the 
bank held his stock certificates as secu- 
rity for the loan. He asked Mr. Eidman 
what was to be done and the reply was: 
“There is just one thing, Art, and that 
is for me to give you your stock cer- 
tificates, let you cash them and mail the 
money back to me. I will then cancel 
your note and send it to you in Detroit.” 

This treatment surprised the borrower 
for he had failed in business and felt 
so thoroughly discouraged that he hardly 
expected any one to trust him, but this 
display of confidence gave him new 
heart. He mailed the money as he 
promised and is now making a suecess of 
his new work in Detroit. 


N passing the time of day at a social 


function, with the president of a 
small manufacturing concern, Eidman 


found that this man had certain financial 
worries. He had used his firm’s credit 
to the limit and still more money was 
needed. He was not a man of ex- 
perience in financing and he had not 
been able to figure any way around the 
diffeulty. His own banker had not 
offered him any help. In facet he seemed 
interested only in securing payment on 
his notes when they came due. 

Eidman grasped the situation quickly 
and suggested funding the debts of the 
company and issuing preferred stock to 
provide additional needed funds. It was 
impossible for this manufacturer to 
transfer his account to the St. Clair Na- 
tional and Eidman knew this, but he 
helped work out the plan just the same. 

The plans were accepted by the rival 
bank and the business has grown wonder- 
fully since. The St. Clair National now 
has accounts for members of this man’s 
family and when the time comes that 
the account ean be transferred, the St. 
Clair National will certainly get the 
benefit of this personal service given not 
as a bait but because of real interest. 

(Continued on page 67) 











Can you find a letter in 
your files in 10 seconds? 


fe is a vitally important factor in bank transactions. 
That is why the “Y and E” Direct Name Filing 
System has become so popular in banks. By actual 
test it takes 10 seconds or less to find or file a paper 
with this system. Your bank needs it for general 
correspondence, bankers’ correspondence, cash and 
collection letters, credit information or data files. The 
system is so flexible that it is easily adapted to the 
small bank or the large one—and it can be expanded 
indefinitely with a growing business. Use the attached 
coupon and get a copy of “Vertical Filing Down to 
Date,” or phone the “Y and E” store and ask for a 
system man to call and explain this simple and effective 
filing system. 


YAWMAN 4»? FRBE MFe.(0. 
187 Jay St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel 
Shelving —Desks—Safes—Office Systems 
and Supplies—Bank and Library Equipment 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO., 
187 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of “Vertical Filing 
Down to Date.” 








VERTICAL FILING. 
DOWN TO DATE 
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This book should be in the hands 
of every banker. It contains the 
latest and most authoritative infor- 
mation on vertical filing systems, 
including a complete description 
of the “Y and E” Direct Name 
System, which enables you to find 
or file a letter in 10 seconds or 
less. Free copy will be sent to 
you if you mail the coupon. 


SUGGESTIONS for SAVINGS COPY 
n This Prize Speech — : 


Manager, Figueroa and Adams Branch, S 


HE theory is frequently advanced 

that wealth and financial indepen- 
dence are acquired only as a result of 
striking it rich through some chance in- 
vestment. I wonder if by careful analy- 
sis of the progress of the successful 
individual we would not find his sue- 
cess predicated upon hard work and a 
savings account. Some are inclined to 
call it “luck,” but we can only agree if 
we define “luck” as that thing which 
happens when preparation meets op- 
portunity. 

With many, a savings account through 
misapprehension spells great self-denial 
and great sacrifice. It means robbing 
life of all its pleasures and its charms. 
But with others it is just the opposite. 
They find pleasure in being thrifty, and 
comfort and a feeling of security in the 
assurance that they are fortifying them- 
selves against possible adversity, and 
old age. 

The determination to save is one of 
the cornerstones of character, which 
quality is the only foundation to a sue- 
cessful career. 

Its adaptability to the various re- 
quirements of the millions of people, 
and the convenience with which it can 
be opened and thereafter maintained, 
make a savings account the most ideal 
plan of savings in use today. 

The fact that it can be opened as a 
joint account with right of survivorship 
is one of its most important advantages, 
in that the formality, expense and delay 
of probate proceedings are avoided. 
One feature particularly attractive to 
us all is that it ean be opened with one 
dollar and the increased with 
a few cents or a few dollars. 


balance 


We may not strike it rich over night 
with a savings account, but our invest- 
ment never fluctuates with changing 
business conditions. It is non-specula- 
tive and worth 100 cents on the dollar. 
The privilege of partial withdrawal, 
practically on demand, without inter- 
rupting the interest on the remainder is 
a great advantage in favor of a savings 
account. The importance of the account 
in the eyes,of the publie is evidenced 
by the increase in total savings deposits 
of nearly nine billion dollars between 
1920 and 1926. 

The value of a savings account should 
not be considered from the angle of 
personal benefit alone, but by the ex- 
tent to which it benefits the individuat 
and the community at large. Is it not 


By H. W. RUNKLE 


the duty of every individual to save? 
A community grows only as its banks 
erow. 

It is interesting to note from the 
program for the conference to be held 
this month by the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, that the dis- 
cussion is to be centered around, “Sav- 
ings as the basis for world peace.” 

The benefits aceruing to each of us 


HIS is the speech that won 

a $150 gold watch pre- 
sented by J. Dabney Day. 
president of the Citizen's 
National Bank of Los Angeles, 
for the best speech on the 
subject, “The Value of a 
Savings Account.” Each bank 
sent its best representative 
and H. W. Runkle won the 
prize, in competition with 
four other men. 





from the advantage gained by a com- 
munity having savings accounts pre- 
dominating in their banks are immeasur- 
able. As a practical illustration of 
such we have only to estimate the value 
to Los Angeles of the $810,000 in school 
savings deposits, to say nothing of the 
future benefits to be reaped by us all 
from the fact that these children have 


ecurity Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


acquired the habit of thrift early. 

Suecess in life will be measured not 
by how much we can get out of it, but 
by how much we ean put into it. Our 
future suecess depends upon the fact 
that our neighbor, our country, is pros- 
perous, and I believe the only insurance 
poliey for continued prosperity is the 
savings account. 

If the individual will approach the 
future from that standpoint and real- 
ize that every man owes something to 
the upbuilding of the community that 
he represents, he cannot but see the ne- 
cessity, as well as-the wisdom in main- 
taining a savings account. 

We all find ourselves being called 
upon to measure up to inereased obliga- 
tions. But to do so means we must 
back ourselves financially. We must 
awake to the realization that thrift and 
responsibility go hand in hand. 


HOW A DISPLAY MADE A 
DEMAND FOR BUDGET BOOKS 


On one oceasion, the Denver National 
Bank wished to put budget books into 
cireulation. Now a budget book is an 
unpretentious object. How ean vou 
make a window display with budget 
books ? 

Plaster of paris money was used. 
Great coins (4 inches in diameter)— 
circular objects with rims and a dollar 
sign upon them—were suspended from 
the ceiling with thread. 
wings. 


Each coin had 
A streamer ran from these coins 
to a bag, on which was, “Your income.” 
The flying coins were at various heights 

Back of the money bag was the larg- 
est display ecard, headed, “Flying Dol- 
lars.” The copy on this was as follows: 

“Money flies in every household unless 
controlled by careful planning. Clip the 
wings of your elusive dollars by eutting 
expenses with the aid of our household 
budget books. Open an account today 
with the savings department and ask 
for a budget book. No charge.” 

Two budget books were used in the 
display, one to the left of this central 
arrangement, open, the other to the 
right, closed. And flanking all, at either 
end, was an inspirational thrift mes- 
sage. 

One ecard read, “Your progress is 
limited only by your ability to save.” 
The other message was, “Of every dollar 
you earn you should save at least ten 
eents.”—J. T. B. 
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self-explanatory. 


A cutting room in a limestone mill. This picture is 
It shows workmen carving various 
decorative features to be used in bank buildings. 
Power facilities make it possible to handle all 
such work rapidly and economically 


A 25-foot Indiana Limestone column being fluted in a huge 
lathe for the City National Bank Building of Bing- 
hamton, New York. This scene is in the 
stone cutting mill of the J. P. Falt 
Company, Bedford, Indiana 





BANK BUILDING MATERIALS 
1. INDIANA LIMESTONE 


The type of stone used in the pyramids of Egypt is popular 
among bankers for both its durability and beauty 


YOR more than 60 Indiana 

Limestone has had an enviable repu- 
tation as a sound building material and 
has had the approval of the most 
prominent architects and builders in 
the country. A majority of the federal 
reserve bank buildings have been con- 
structed of Indiana Limestone. These 
are located at Boston, Richmond, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, and New York. 

Indiana Limestone has found favor 
in the eyes of architects and builders, 


years, 


first on account of its mellow beauty,’ 


second on account of its durability and 
weathering qualities, third on account 
of its comparatively low cost. 

Its use is not confined solely to the 
exterior of buildings. It is quite ex- 
tensively used for such interior work 
as flooring, steps, wainscoting, walls, 
columns, and pilasters. Being a free 
working stone, it vields readily to the 
chisel, and the finest carving and sculp- 
turing are attained. 


Long Columns Readily Turned 

Many architects and builders make 
the mistake of having comparatively 
small columns cut into sections or 
drums. They do not realize that up to 
a height of 16 feet, it is cheaper to 
have the column turned in one piece. 
Above this height, however, on account 
of the extra expense of quarrying and 
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By EDGAR LUNN 


handling, it is advisable, in the inter- 
ests of economy, to have the column eut 
into several sections or drums, although 
it is possible to turn monolithie columns 
up to 40 feet in height. Special equip- 
ment and special handling, however, are 
required for columns of this height and 





KNOWLEDGE of the different 
building materials will greatly 
enhance the ability of bank directors 
in deciding on plans for new build- 
ings. Accordingly, THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY has planned a series of 
authoritative articles, of which this 
is the first. Others to appear in 
coming issues will treat of the 
following materials: Terra cotta, 
structural steel, brick, marble, 
American walnut and granite. 








the cost is consequently greater than 
if the column is eut in several sections. 

Indiana Limestone, formerly called 
Bedford Stone, is quarried principally 
for building stone. By this is meant 
the structural and ornamental cut stone 
for facings of fine buildings and the 


structural or ornamental trim for 
buildings having walls faced with brick 
or other masonry material. 

A limited quantity is ground for use 
as agricultural limestone and in the 
manufacture of glass, steel, and sugar. 


Purity of Indiana Limestone 
The average chemical analysis shows 
not only great purity and high per- 
centage of calcium carbonate but re- 
markable uniformity in composition. 
The average analysis, according to re- 
cent Bureau of Standards tests, shows 

the composition to be as follows: 


Carbonate of lime... .97.3 
Carbonate of magnesia 1.2 


per cent 
per cent 


eee rer rrr ree 0.75 per cent 
Tron and alumina.... 0.64 per cent 
Water and loss...... 0.11 per cent 
The average crushing strength is 


well over 6,000 pounds per square inch 
and shows remarkable uniformity in all 
of the various grades. This uniformity 
not only applies to crushing value but 
also to modulus of rupture in bending. 
The stone has low thermal expansion 
and good elasticity. 

Indiana Limestone is classified into 
several grades as follows: select gray, 
standard gray, select buff, standard 
buff, variegated, old gothic. 

Seleet stock is very uniform in color 


(Continued on page 54) 





[ Indiana Limestone Buildings 
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Indiana limestone used as interior finishing material in the 
Central Savings Bank of Oakland, California. The architect is 
George W. Kelham of San Francisco. The cut stone contractor 
is McGelvary Raymond Granite Co. The stone was furnished 
by the Imperial Stone Company. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Made 
of selected buff Indiana limestone. J. M. Lyle, architect. 
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An example of the adaptability of Indiana limestone to 
decorative details. The picture shows The Madison Square 
State Bank of Chicago, Illinois. Architects Holabird & Roche. 








An unusual example of Indiana limestone applied to the 
most modern of bank architecture. The Security Trust Com- 


Attractive small bank made of Indiana limestone, the any Building, Detroit, Michigan. Thestone was stained brown 
Kearny National Bank of Kearny, New Jersey. Salmans, = an application of rust stain. Albert Kahn was the architect 
Scrimshaw Company, architects. and the cut stone contractor was J. A. Rowe. 
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TAX REFUNDS and APPEALS 


Pitfalls to avoid if you wish to be fair with both yourself 
and Uncle Sam in the payment of income tax 


By M. P. SNOW 


President, M. P. Snow and Company, Tax Consultants 


Bese savings to banks and their 
clients can be accomplished by ob- 
servance of a number of facts and cer- 
tain changes in connection with the in- 
come tax laws and their administration. 

One change to especially remember 
is the fact that a new waiver is now in 
And, if waivers are filed for the 
years 1921 and 1922, for instance, they 
should be filed on the new form. 

The years 1921 and 1922 are men- 
tioned because the new waiver is for 
years ended prior to January 1, 1923. 
Unless otherwise provided by Congress 
both these years will be outlawed four 
years from the date the tax was paid. 

Tax returns for 1921, 1922 and 1923 
—and in fact earlier years also, if they 
are not outlawed—should be given a good 
“ovoing over.” To avoid a last minute 
rush it is best to do this well in advance 
of the current, 1926, tax report. 
gress is proposing tax reductions af- 
fecting 1926 income and there will also 
be other changes to consider on the 1926 
report. So, look at these old reports 
while there is still time to do so and 
protect yourself before the running out 
of the statute of limitations. I look for 
substantial tax slashes affecting 1926 
and believe that you will pay a much 
smaller tax on a given income in 1927 
than you did in March, 1926. 

There are cértain provisions of the 
laws which keep cases open even after 
they would ordinarily be barred by the 
statute of limitations. It is not certain 
however that these provisions will ap- 
ply to every ease. So, it is best to make 
sure well before March 15, 1927 that 
you are protected on any refund due. 

A word here regarding a decision 
made by the United States Board. of 
Tax Appeals will afford valuable in- 
formation to those who are in doubt 
as to how Uncle Sam stands when he is 
“outlawed” on a tax ease. 

In this ease, the concern filed a return 
for the year 1918 on Mareh 15, 1919. 
It heard nothing further until a revenue 
agent arrived in June of 1924 to make 
an examination of the books. As a re- 
sult of his findings he recommended ad- 
ditional taxes for 1918. He asked the 
company if it would sign a waiver of 
its .rights under the statute of limita- 
tions, which had already run against the 
government. in this Plainly the 
officers of this company had little 
knowledge of tax matters, as they sign- 
ed the waiver. They apparently took 
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Con- 


case. 


it for granted that this waiver was just 
some form that was necessary for them 
to execute. 

A few months ago they received a 
letter from the internal revenue bureau, 
which collects the income tax, stating 
that an additional tax charge had been 
made against them for 1918. As the 


How to Save on 
Income Taxes 


Check old reports. 


Check your right to re- 
fund on 1926 tax. 


Sign no waiver without 
expert advice. 


Study the statute of 
limitations. 


Investigate before sign- 
ing any form pre- 
sented byataxinvesti- 
gator. 





amount was large, the concern decided 
to investigate the matter before paying 
the amount claimed to be due. It dis- 
covered that this assessment was barred 
by the statute of limitations and could 
not be collected without a waiver. But, 
these people had filed a waiver. As it 
happened, however, the waiver was filed 
after the case was outlawed. The com- 
pany took the ease before the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals. The 
board decided that where a waiver was 
signed by a taxpayer after the running 
of the statute against the government, 
the tax could not be collected. 

It is well to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment examiners, but not to sign forms 
heedlessly. 

In another case a revenue agent, the 
government tax examiner, went to a 
concern and made an examination, which 
resulted in an additional tax finding. 
The amount was about $5,000. The agent 
informed the taxpayer very carefully 
and frankly about his findings. He left 
an agreement form to be signed by the 
taxpayer if he agreed to the agent’s 
findings. The taxpayer signed the 
blank, consenting to the assessment of 


the additional amount. Then he went 
even further. Instead of waiting until 
he received the “Notice and Demand” 
form from the collector of internal rev- 
enue, giving him a certain length of 
time in which to pay the tax, he had 
checks immediately sent to the revenue 
agent who made the examination. 

The agent returned the checks, tell 
ing the taxpayer to hold them until he 
received notice and demand from the 
collector. 

Those who are familiar with income 
tax matters will smile at this aet, but it 
is not such an unusual thing for tax- 
payers to step far beyond the requests 
or even the desires of the government 
—and far, far beyond the best interests 
of themselves. 

Two errors were made by this tax- 
payer which banks and their clients 
should be careful to avoid. One was 
the signing of the form consenting to 
the additional assessment. These forms 
should not be signed until the taxpayer 
is satisfied that the amount is due. 

The second was even 
One is not required to send checks to 
Uncle Sam for additional tax payments 
growing out of field examinations until 
word is received from the district 
collector of internal revenue. A check 
should never be sent to the agent who 


made the examination. 
* * * * 


more needless. 


EN who have never made enough 
net income in any year to ineur the 
income tax have been greatly surprised 
at assessments from the government. 
Having no net ineome in excess of the 
exemptions and credits, they have not 
filed returns. However, the government 
requires that a return be filed if the 
gross income of an individual is $5,000 
or over. 

I know of one ease where an assess 
ment of several thousand dollars has 
been made against a broker who to 
all appearances has never had one cent 
of taxable income since the federal in- 
come tax laws began. But, each year 


his gross income has run far above 
$5,000. The government questioned 


him for not filing returns. He did not 
explain satisfactorily. In fact, he did 
not make much of an effort to explain, 
so the tax examiners simply took his 
bank account as his income. He did 
not have the books or records to explain 
what he did with his money, so he was 
assessed a large tax. 





“INSTALLMENT SELLING O. K.” 


Opinions of a leading North Carolina banker, and the general manager 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


W* hear a great deal these days 
about the dangers of extensive 
selling on the installment basis, but I 
think it is only a bogey that seares us 
because it is comparatively new in its 
present gigantic proportions. Besides 
it is still little understood and there are 
really no figures as vet to substantiate 
any opinions expressed. 


Since it is a new way of utilizing 
credit on a large seale, we do not know 
so much about it. And we are generally 
afraid of the things we do not under- 
stand. But the more we examine this 
phenomenon in relation to the general 
scheme of things, the less “ealling shapes 
or beckoning shadows dire” 


it. 


we see about 


As the volume of installment selling 
mounts in the aggregate, the volume of 
eash sales and savings account figures 
upward, while money for 
commereial purposes is all the time 
plentiful. Thus, it seems to me, that 
installment selling on ever so large a 
scale is all right so long as the finance 
companies handle it conservatively and 


also goes 


















so long as it does not discourage thrift 
or upset the general credit equilibrium. 

The idea of installment selling is not 
new. Long ago clothes and furniture 
other 
installments. 
tions, 


and some articles were sold on 
It is in its large propor- 
covering automobiles, radios, 
washing machines, cleaners, and a host 
of other things, that it runs into large 
figures. But we should not forget that 
these articles have only come into exist- 
ence ift more recent years, and that this 
method of finance is merely extended to 
a wider range of more or less similar 
utilities, those which add to the comfort 
and convenience of the people. 

Moreover, the use of credit in this way 
makes larger sales, with its consequent 
large seale production, which results in 
cheaper prices. Indeed, there are so 
many advantageous angles to installment 
selling that it is impossible to see any- 
thing dangerous about it so long as the 
terms are conservative. 

Installment selling removes two ob- 
stacles in the way of free distribution of 
manufactured products. 

First, it makes it 
possible for those 
of limited means to 
buy utilities or lux- 
uries which they 
could not otherwise 
aequire. Secondly, 
by thus largely in- 
creasing sales, low- 


er prices result 
which put these 
things within the 
reach of a_ vastly 
greater number of 
people—both those 


The little fellows are crowding out the old bogey 











THE American Trust Company, the 

second largest bank in North 
Carolina, was founded by Mr. Wood 
25 years ago with initial deposits 
of $1,400. , Deposits now exceed 
$14,000,000, more than any three 
other banks in Charlotte combined. 
Charlotte is the banking center for 
the two Carolinas and Mr. Wood is 
now conducting a campaign to geta 
branch federal reserve bank for 
these states. 








who buy on the easy-payment plan as 
well as those who pay eash. 

Since many of these articles sold on 
the installment basis are implements of 
use in plying the purchaser’s trade, by 
buying on credit he is able to inerease 
his earnings long before he could if 
he waited until he had to pay 

Installment selling covers a_ wide 
range of articles from the home itself to 
almost everything that goes into it. For 
that reason, it is claimed that it pro- 
motes extravagance—that people will 
buy much quicker when they can get a 
thing for a dollar down and a dollar a 
month for a year or two thereafter. But 
I find that people with cash also fre- 
quently spend their money unwisely. 
And since nearly all of the articles pur- 
chased on the installment basis outlive 
the last payment, there is an element of 
thrift promotion in saving on less nec- 
essary expenditures to meet these in- 
stallment payments for a more useful 
thing, while the cash thus used might 
have gone for more harmful and more 
passing enjoyments. 


eash. 


I ean see no signs of less thrift, as a 
result of the huge installment selling 
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business of the eountry. The savings 
deposits in our bank, and in all other 
hanks, have kept pace with installment 
selling, while the eash sales of such 
concerns as Woolworth, Sears Roebuck 
& Co., Ward & Co. and 
other mail-order houses and chain stores 
And these, I think, are 
the only indicators we have that this 


Montgomery 
also keep pace. 


sales plan has as vet not gone too far. 

What installment buying has done for 
the farmers in my community is a strong 
point in its favor. It has lifted them, 
as well as millions of urban dwellers, out 
of a life of drudgery. It has also relieved 
the banks of the small communities 
from the burden of carrying many of 
the items which are now taken care of by 
large finance companies especially or- 
ganized to handle such credit. 

The farmer is thus enabled to buy 
automobiles, electrical appliances, and 
any other things, which he could not 
acquire if required to pay cash. The 
acquisition of these utilities, has  tre- 
mendously increased his earning power, 
through improved equipment and through 
improved mental faculties as a result 
of the recreation, diversion, and de- 
creased drudgery, from the possession of 
articles so bought. This is quite appar- 
ent throughout the South, and I think 
it is true of the whole country. 

Installment selling is simply eredit as 
we have always known the animal, but 
applied to a new strata of buyers. 


Consumer Credit Has 
Increased Trade 
By ALPRED REEVES 
General Manager, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce 

F one of the foundations of our pres- 

ent prosperity is the record volume 
of business in motor ears, as various 
economists hold, then a_ substantial 
amount of credit must be given to the 
broadening field of consumer credit or 
what is termed “installment selling”. 

Of course there is foolish installment 
buying just as there is foolish cash buy- 
ing and the problem on which the in- 
dustry has been working for some time, 
is the elimination of the ten per cent 
that might be termed unsound, and 
maintaining the 90 per cent that has 
an important 
picture. 


place in the economic 


No one can defend the man earning 
$40 a week who buys an automobile, a 
diamond ring, a fur coat, and a radio 
on time payments. He is the isolated 
case and supplies the horrible example 
of those buying out of income. 

The real problem of our industry 
has been to embrace the good element 
and to eliminate the bad. There ean 
be no question of the value of install- 
ment selling in connection with automo- 
biles. 

We could not market four and one- 
half million vehicles, a new record pro- 
duction which will be established this 
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\ear, without this consumer eredit plan 
from which, in the long run, properly 
handled, not only our industry but 
many others profit. 

Approximately three billion dollars 
worth of new and used automobiles will 
he sold this year on installments. Prob- 
ably half of that could have been pur 
chased for cash, if cash terms were re- 
quired. But in connection with the 
other half, installment payments were 
necessary. In short, a fourth of the 








ALFRED REEVES 
General Manager, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce 


present automobile business has been 
inade possible by time-payment faeili 
ties. 

The new competition in America is 
a competition of one industry against 
another. Each is endeavoring to se- 
cure the publie’s dollar by supplying 
the greatest value coupled with the best 
service. 

This form of marketing has created 
some uneasiness among sound think- 
ing people, although most of the eriti- 
cism has come from representatives of 
industries that do not profit by it and 
therefore do not understand it. 

There is the fear that a big depres- 
sion in business would hurt installment 
selling, but depressions nowadays do 
not come fast because of statistics now 
available. Moreover, the average note 
outstanding in the automobile field, at 
least, is comparatively small, not ex- 
ceeding $260 on new ears. 

Even a total of three billion dollars 
outstanding on all kinds of merchandise 
is not an alarming figure when you con- 
sider the country is annually depositing 
a billion and a half dollars in savings 
banks, and that the yearly wages ex- 
ceed twenty-five billion dollars while 
the national income is approximately 
seventy billion. 


Ten Advantages of Time Selling 
1. Installment buying 
thrift, as it is an enforced form of sav- 
ing. People will economize to meet 


encourages 


when — thy 
might not economize for the mere pur 


recurring payments due 


pose of accumulation. 

2. It enables people to get at onc 
things of value or utility to them whiel 
they would otherwise have to do without 
or might have to wait a long time to 
own, 

3. A buver is enabled to enjoy the 
use of the article while paying for it. 

4. It leads people to put money into 
articles of real value which might other- 
wise be wasted on articles of transient 
gratification. 

5. An economical advantage is that 
increased and steady production gives 
even the time-buver the article at a low 
er cost. For example, on a $1,500 car, 
one-third or $500 is paid down and 
there is added eight per cent on the re 
maining $1,000, making the total $1,080 
payable in 12 equal installments, which 
covers all charges, including fire and 
theft insurance. If no sales were made 
on the deferred payments, the same ear 
probably would cost $200 more because 
of the smaller production. 

6. It has the merit of inereasing the 
cost only to the time buyer. The eash 
buver enjoys a lower price as against 
the installment buyer, whereas the av 
erage charge account gives one who 
pays his bill every 60 days the same 
price as the cash buyer, and often tm 
nishes a favored service 

7. It permits the financing: of con 
sumption, whereas in the past, finane 
ing has generally been only for pro- 
duction and for retailing. 

8. It puts a responsibility on a per- 
son, whieh insures his doing more and 
hetter work. Many economists declare 
this nation can live as well as any oth- 
er nation by working six hours a day. 
It is the other two hours of work which 
provide things that maintain our high 
standard of living. 

9. Broadening markets in the auto 
mobile industry with time selling have 
permitted record values. Surveys show 
the automobile industry giving $1.16 
for the 1914 dollar while the cost-ot- 
living dollar is 59 cents. 

10. Offers sound paper which the 
banks ean safely purchase. The losses, 
which, in the long run, the publie must 
pay in finance charges, have been small. 


A side light on Argentine finance is 
found in a record of prompt payment 
upon maturity of notes given to the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works at Phila- 
delphia by the Argentine Government 
smounting to $7,107,850. The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works not only furnished 
locomotives but advanced $1,500,000 in 
cash to help the railroads of this South 
American country. These notes were 
never confirmed by the Argentine Con- 
gress and some considered them to be of 
doubtful value. The notes were issued 
by the Argentine State Railways under 
the authority of the President of the 
Republic. 
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OR YOUR CUSTOMERS AND NEIGHBORS 








‘JERE IS a house organ for your 
bank. An interesting, readable 
publication; just as ‘sound as those 
issued by the largest and most suc- 
cessful banks in the land. A 


OT HON 
NEWS LETTER 
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A house organ that will be a credit 
to your organization. Written by men 
who understand bank requirements. : 
Covering every phase of bank activity. oes 


——e 


A publication that expresses your 
bank’s individuality; without taking 
your time for writing and proof-read- 
ing. Good looking, attractive; and 
obtainable at a very moderate cost. 


Courtesy, Rand McNally & Co., from 
**How Banks Increase Their Business.’ 
by G. Prather Knapp. 


The Monthly Bank Review 


ILL GIVE you close contact with your customers and 
prospects; will build prestige and goodwill; and will bring new business to your 
bank ; at acost well within your reach. Note these distinctive features of our publication. 


Your Own Individual Name 

If you use 5000 or more copies per month, you 
may select your own name for the publication, 
without extra charge. 


Your Own Individual Story 

Pages seven and eight are reserved for each 
subscriber. Here he may carry his own local 
items or stories or ads, if he so desires. 


No Contract Required 

Our publication must stand on its own merits. 
Subscribers do not sign contracts. They may 
discontinue at any time. 


Covers Every Bank Activity 

Each issue of the Bank Review contains 
articles and stories relating to the different 
activities of banks. Note, for example, some 
of the recent subjects covered. 


Your Bank and Your Future 
Our Safety Vault Service 

Your Part in Industrial Progress 
Facing the New Year 

How Much Shall I Save? 

The Cash Value of Interest 


Write Now for Free Sample and Details 


INVESTMENT:ADVERTISING-COMPANY 


208 South 
LaSalle St. 





CHICAGO 


‘Telephone 
Central 9757 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 

















A view of the harbor of Los Angeles, California. In 1926, the value of cargoes passing over the wharves at this port exceeded 
$800,000,000. This is now the second ocean port of the country in tonnage handled. 


2 ue mo a eect met a 








Over 57 per cent of all 


tolls collected for use of the Panama Canal in 1923, were paid by vessels to and from Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES as an INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


By SEWARD C. SIMONS 


Manager, Domestic Trade Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


peepee California first attract- 
ed the attention of the country be- 
cause of its mild and pleasant climate. 
When the snows and cold descended in 
the Northeast, they sent streams of 
visitors and tourists into Los Angeles 
to fill its hotels and pour needed liquid 
gold into the business life of the com- 
munity. Like the annual flooding of 
the Nile, they were the chief source of 
life for Southern California 
But, as people began to settle in large 
numbers there and found they could 
live comfortably all through the year 
and raise plentiful crops, agriculture 
came to be a second source of wealth. 
Today Los Angeles 
county is recognized 
as producing a great- 
er total value of ag- 
ricultural products 
than any other coun- 
ty of the nation. 
Then came _ the 
great expansion in 
petroleum. Field aft- 
er field came _ into 
production and_ re- 
mained as__ steady 
sources of supply. 
Today, Southern Cali- 
fornia with a produe- 
tion of approximately 
570,000 barrels of oil 
daily, an amount 
greater than Okla- 
homa, Wyoming, and 
Montana, is clearly 
the center of the oil 
industry. From 


business. 








one 


high building in 
southeastern Los 
Angeles can be seen 


derricks in fields producing about one- 
tenth of the entire supply of the nation. 
This industry brings annually to South- 
ern California some $350,000,000. 

As the population grew rapidly with 
the support of tourists, agriculture, and 
oil, manufacturing began to spring up. 
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tires and tubes daily. 


There is always a certain amount of 
manufacturing wherever there is con- 
centrated population, for it is necessary 
to serve the daily needs of a 
munity’s supply of foodstuffs, building 
materials and the like. 

Soon the demands of the community 


coni- 


for such products as cement, roofing, 
and lumber to build homes and offices, 
developed at Los Angeles one of the 
greatest manufacturing centers in the 
country for these products. 

We needed vast quantities of furni- 
ture for our new residents, and Los 
Angeles soon became the fifth city in 
the nation in the value of furniture 





A tire plant located in Los Angeles, California that turns out a total of 10,000 
One of the many industrial units that have 
been built in recent years in this rapidly growing city 


production which is a good record. 

The large number of oil wells being 
drilled, naturally caused oil supply in- 
dustries to locate here. Manufacturing 
advantages were found in remarkable 
degree. Raw materials are here in 
plenty, cheap power is drawn from the 


For a_ time, Los 
Angeles was tremendously active indus 
trially, but its industries were all con- 
cerned with supplying the community’s 
own needs. In 1922 Los Angeles with 
a furniture production of about $22,- 
000,000 had only three salesmen repre- 
senting local factories selling furniture 
outside of Southern California and still 
the increasing production continued. 


mountain rivers. 


In the last five years and perhaps even 
especially in the last two, Los Angeles 
has come to realize that to be great in- 
dustrially, it must be a center of indus- 
trial supply and that a center is only as 
important as the diameter of the circle 
of which it is the mid- 
dle. Thus the three 
furniture salesmen of 
1922 have become 30. 
Los Angeles ships its 
furniture to  Balti- 
more, to Chicago, to 
Seattle and to the 
great Southwest. 

As in furniture, so 


in wearing apparel. 
Originally attaining 


a certain volume of 
work clothing, the in- 
dustry developed to 
serve the immense 
population, and then, 


assisted by the 
proximity of the mo- 
tion picture studios 


and out-of-door sport- 
ing life, developed in- 
to a quality market, 
the greatest in total 
volume west of Chi- 
cago. 

Los Angeles has set 
about the task of serving as a distribut- 
ing center for the Pacifie Southwest and 
the manufacturing center for the west- 
ern states. In diversity, hardly a com- 
munity in the nation surpasses it. Glass 
machinery, engines, agricultural imple- 
ments, automobile accessories—in these 
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and a seore of others she now has na- 
tional rank. 

Let a few figures punctuate the story. 
In 1915 the estimated value of the 
manufactured products in the metro- 
politan area of Los Angeles was ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. In 1925 it 
was $1,250,000,000. 

In the meantime, Los Angeles was 
building a harbor. In 1915, a total of 
1,739,000 tons of eargo valued at $88,- 
774,000 passed over her wharves. In 
1925 this had risen to 22,268,000 tons 
valued at $671,406,000. In 1926 this 
value exceeded $800,000,000. 

This had beeome the second ocean 
port of the country in the tonnage 
handled. 

One of the nation’s greatest under- 
takings was the Panama Canal. Its 
cost seemed enormous. To pay for it, a 
vast amount of money must be raised 
in tolls and yet the tolls now collected 
are more than sustaining and paying 
interest on the eanal debt. Over 57 per 
cent of all tolls collected for the Panama 
Canal in 1923 were paid by vessels to 
or from Los Angeles! For the sake of 
meeting the thought that Los Angeles’ 
harbor is exclusively an oil port, it may 
he added that if only the westbound 
inter-coastal tonnage through the eanal 
is considered, which of course is none of 
the oil, it will be found that approx- 
imately 42 per cent of the total is 
destined for Los Angeles. 

So, Los Angeles is now coming of 
age industrially. She has not lost the 
support of the winter visitors; indeed 
there are as many visitors now coming 
in the summer as in the winter. She 
has not lost her prestige agriculturally; 
she still is pre-eminent in the petroleum 
field; but she has become a producing 
industrial center. 

It is beeause of this four-fold basis 
that her prosperity and stability are 
assured. 


TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
AFTER BANNER YEAR 


The board of directors of the New 
York Title and Mortgage Company 
recently authorized an increase in the 
capital funds from the present amount 
of $30,000,000 to approximately $40,- 
000,000. 

The resolution provided that the cap- 
ital stock of the company be increased 
from 120,000 shares of the par value of 
$100 each, to 150,000 shares of the 
same par value, which were offered first 
to stockholders at $300 per share, in the 
proportion of-one share to every four of 
their holdings on November 23. 

W. A. Harriman & Co., Incorporated, 
in conjunction with Lee, Higginson & 
Co., have underwritten the entire issue 
at the subseription price of $300 a 
share, subject to the rights of stock- 
holders. 


300% - 
INCREASE 


in depositors in six years 


aa 


Here then is a letter written by one banker* 
in a city of 15,000 to another banker in a city 
of 50,000 in answer to pertinent ques- 
tions for 1927’s work. We quote: 


WV HEN the writer came to this bank and started 


advertising, the deposits were $750,000 and as a re- 
sult of advertising plus a most efficient office force 
our deposits are now better than $2,000,000. We be- 
lieve that advertising deserves its full share of credit 
for this growth. 


We believe that our advertising has materially aided in 
bringing in new customers, for the number of our 


depositors has increased three hundred per cent. 


Advertising has increased the business of people who 
are already our customers and we believe that it is 
just as important to develop business of present cus- 
tomers as to seek for new. 


During the last six years we have given our advertis- 
ing contracts to the Wm. Elliott Graves organization 
of Chicago. The Graves organization in our opinion 
creates the most pertinent bank advertising avail- 
able. They are able to invest bank advertising with 
more interest, more deposit-building power 
than any we have examined 
and studied.” 


RAVES SERVICE is doing this kind of constructive work for hun- 
dreds of banks throughout the country. We welcome the 
Opportunity to come into your bank, analyze your problems from 
the inside, study your opportunities in your community and plan 
with you a comprehensive program for 1927. 


Wo. Etuiotr Graves, INc., FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
30 Nortu Micuican Avenue, CHICAGO 


GRAVES SERVICE 


* The name of this banker will be gladly furnished on request — to bank executives. 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








General view of the lobby of the United Banking and Trust Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, on the occasion of its fortieth anniversary celebration. 


The exhibits were supplied by the people of the town at the invitation of the bank 


HISTORICAL DISPLAY MAKES 


Anniversary a Business Builder 


T the rate of about 15 a minute, the 

people streamed through the revolv- 
ing doors of The United Banking and 
Trust Company, until nearly 15,000 had 
visited the historical exhibit, on the 
evening of the bank’s fortieth anni- 
versary. 

The anniversary display, consisting of 
more than 200 articles of historical 
interest, was open to the publie for two 
weeks, during banking hours. In the 
second week of the exhibit, school teach- 
ers brought their classes to see the 
relics and on one day alone more than 
1,700 children were brought to the bank. 

Arthur H. Seibig, president, rubbed 


By HARRY B. WINSOR 





HARRY B. WINSOR tells 
here the story of the for- 
tieth anniversary celebration 
of the United Banking & Trust 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Any bank, no matter howsmall, 
can follow the plans described 
and secure, at almost no cost, 
a lobby display that will at- 
tract the whole community. 








his right hand soothingly on the night 
of the bank’s birthday and said, “Why, 
there are people here I’ve known for 20 
years. Everybody we asked seems to be 
here.” 

How this exhibit was secured and in 
what way it helped the bank to em- 
phasize its anniversary can be told brief- 
ly for the information of any banker 
who might want to adopt the exhibit 
plan. 

Six weeks before, an advertisement 
asking for relies was run in the news- 
papers. The important message of that 
ad read, “If you have any articles of 
interest dealing with the Cleveland of 


At the left are two old-style automobiles that made up one of the most interesting features of the historical exhibit of the United 
Banking & Trust Co. The show case contained some of the smaller articles used in Cleveland homes in former days 
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Netter your car nor your 9°. banks throughout the nation 

atiahiai pm operate without with whom we are in close personal 
contact. 
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of electrical contacts—your business Direct connection with over 6,000 
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« A banking connection at The Private telegraph connections with 
Union Trust places your business in the country’s business centers. 
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| 136 Officers experienced in many 
Customers in 1130 lines of busi- phases of personal and corporate 
ness. banking and administration. 


72 Directors of outstanding indi- Contacts count in business and in 
vidual success in 40 major lines of motors—they are the Mother of 
industry. Horsepower. 
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Not the least of the attractive exhibits in the anniversary display was this array of old-time gowns. 


by being shown on living models. 


early days, or if you know of any 
person possessing such articles, please 
fill out the attached coupon and mail it 
to the bank.” 

At the same time, a letter with reply 
card was mailed to stockholders and a 
selected list of old customers with the 
same request. 


————4 






LNT 


CA Cleveland Exhibition 
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made up the welcoming committee 


The replies were prompt and numer- 
ous. Ten days before the opening date, 
the bank had as much material as it 
could use to advantage. During the last 
few days before it opened, and after 
people began to see the display, more 
relies were offered. 


For the purpose of displaying all the 
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You are invited to visit 
™, the exhibition of 


in the lobby of 
The United ‘Bank, 
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Historical Articles of Cleveland 
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The advertisements that secured exhibits from the people of the town and invited them to view 
the historical display in the bank 





They were far more attractive, of course, 


The crowds visiting this novel exhibit contained many new customers for the bank. These young ladies 


small articles, the bank rented standard 
show cases, equipped with electric lights. 
These were arranged in groups of two 
through the center of the lobby and at 
the sides of the entrance to the main 
banking room. 

Larger relics were displayed on tables 
and in a special lobby space opposite the 
foreign department. Much attention 
was paid by visitors to two automobiles 
of early vintage, one an electric Stan- 
hope and the other a one-cylinder gaso- 
line ear. 

Two advertisements were employed in 
local papers to draw attention to the 
exhibit. The first, entitled, “You are 
invited to visit the exhibition of histor- 
ical articles of Cleveland in the lobby of 
The United Bank,” ran just before the 
display opened. The other called “Come 
to the United Bank Tonight,” appeared 
the day of the anniversary. The special 
invitation to West Side householders 
has been mentioned. 


Thousands of old friends and new 
found their way to the bank and spent 
hours discussing the many articles 
shown. Elderly men and women ex- 
changed reminiscenses and young people 
laughed over the customs of their an- 
cestors as shown by photographs, uten- 
sils and documents. 

Of special interest to women was a 
display of dresses, shawls, bedding, and 
children’s shoes dating back to the early 
1800's. 

The object of the display was two- 
fold: To emphasize the bank’s birthday 
and to draw people to the bank’s new 
home opened a little over a year ago. 

John J. Wiebenson had charge of the 
display material and arrangements. On 
the night of the birthday party Mr. 
Wiebenson said, “Well, they came all 
right. I never thought they’d come 
unless we gave them souvenirs.” 
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Liberty Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill 
Weary & Alfred Company, Architects 


The detail of windows has received increasing attention in the 
transformation of banking architecture from the grim money 
temples of recent decades to the beautiful, inviting structures that 
serve today and the future. 


Crittall Casements have won a natural preference in this field, 
because with their grace and harmonious beauty they give intensely 
practical advantages— maximum light, precise ventilation control, 
guaranteed weather-tightness, and lasting durability. Hand made 
to any design, they have almost unlimited range of application. 


All Crittall Casements and Windows are made of Crittalloy—the Copper Bearing Steel 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY, Manufacturers 
10967 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 







\lso makers of Crittall Standardized Casements for homes of moderate cost 
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DAYLIGHT BANK AT- 
TRACTS BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 19) 
against thieves. Baffle plates are so 
arranged in this chute that it would be 
impossible to insert any instrument to 
pull out any of the money bags. 

The opening of the chute is, of course, 
locked and a customer who applies for 
a key is provided with one so that he 
may open the chute at any time he 
wishes to deposit money when the bank 
is closed. 

Many business men make use of this 
service. Some of them make deposits 
before hours and others after hours. It 
is a real economy because they need not 
provide adequate safe room in their own 
offices which would be necessary if large 
sums of money had to be held over night. 

As further protection, each man is 
given a number and provided with money 
bags for his special use. These bags 
are provided with a lock and these are 
of course numbered according to the 
number of the customer. When a de- 
posit is to be made, the business man 
places the money, deposit slips and his 
pass book in the bag, and drops it 
into the chute. 

Every morning, two officers open the 
safe into which these deposits have been 
dropped and together check over the 
contents. This is done so that in case 
any mistake is discovered in the figures 
of the customers, the bank has two wit- 
nesses who have checked each other and 
the mistakes can readily and satisfac 
torily be adjusted. 

This bank has worked out a solution te 
the parking problem. In Pasadena as in 
most every other city, parking space 
is difficult to find in the business section. 
There are, in fact, ordinances in many 
cities prohibiting parking. 

In building its new building, the 
Central National arranged to use its 
entire basement as a parking garage 
for its customers. An entrance is made 
with a very slight ineline so that cus- 








tomers need not 
worry at all about 
finding parking 
space. 

The customer 
drives into the 
basement of the 
bank and after 
parking his _ ear, 
enters the bank 
by a convenient 
stairway to the 
first floor. The 
door to the first 
floor is kept lock- 
ed and only those 
customers who ap- 
ply for the privil- 
ege of parking in 
the bank’s garage are provided with 
keys for this door. 

This is a precaution that is important 
and at the same time makes the service 
even more appreciated. The customer 
having a key to the garage feels that he 
has been shown special courtesy by the 
bank. Any customer can, of course se- 
eure this privilege. 

It is almost needless to say that this 
bank has benefited greatly by these 
special services provided customers and 
its deposits and profits have grown since 
the institution moved into the new build- 
ing. 

The lighting and ventilating features 
are, of course, as beneficial to employes 
as to customers. One feature, however, 
has been added especially for employes. 
This is a floor of thick linoleum laid over 
three-quarter inch felt floor covering 
in all working departments. This floor 
covering is easy on the feet and is an 
important item in preventing fatigue. 
It is also noiseless and greatly reduces 
confusion in the working department 
of the bank. 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
has been appointed Advertising Agent 
for the Times Square Trust Company 
of New York City. 








The Central National Bank uses the basement as a garage for customers. This parking space has 


greatly 


business, for customers formerly had 


ifficulty in reaching the building in cars 






The business men of Pasadena make liberal 

use of this after-hour deposit receiver. The 

opening is connected by a burglar-proof chute 

with a large safe and depositors are provided 
with keys to the deposit door. 


GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
INCREASES AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


The investment by the American tax- 
payer in the foreign trade promotion 
work of the Department of Commerce, 
involving an annual appropriation of 
about three million dollars, was re- 
turned more than sixty-fold during the 
fiscal year 1925-26 by one single item 
alone on its list of activities. This was 
the new foreign business secured for in- 
dividual American exporters as a direct 
result of the assistance of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commeree. 


This approximated $189,376,000, ac- 
cording to figures contained in the 
annual report of Dr. Julius Klein, Di- 
rector. And this item was but a part 
of the dollars-and-cents record of the 
organization. At least an equal share 
may be found in the savings effected 
through elimination of wasteful or un- 
necessary efforts in domestic as well as 
foreign business based upon preventive 
or negative information supplied by the 
Bureau. 


Joseph. B. Terbell, president of the 
American Brake Shoe and Foundry 
Company was recently elected director 


of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 
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CODE OF ETHICS 
ESTABLISHED BY 
ILLINOIS BANKERS 


The establishment of a rigid code of 
ethics, and the setting up of machinery 
to see that it is strictly enforced is 
announced by the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation. Printed copies of the code 
have been distributed to be displayed 
in lobbies. 

At the same time, a grievance com- 
mittee, the personnel of which the Asso- 
ciation refuses to make public, has been 
appointed to investigate any complaints 
that may arise from the general public 
against individual banks charged with 
violating any part of the code. Com- 
plaints will be received and handled in 
much the same way that bar associations 
treat complaints against lawyers. 

The Illinois Association has adopted 
its code because it feels the necessity of 
enabling the public to know when it is 
dealing with genuine and dependable 
banks, as distinguished from institutions 
established by neighborhood “Ponzis.” 

The articles of the code of ethies are 
in substance as follows: 


1. The bank must conduct its affairs 
on a basis of honor and fair deal- 
ing. 

. The officers of the bank must have 
a thorough knowledge of law as it 
pertains to the banking business 
and must observe it thoroughly. 

3. The bank must regard itself as a 
trustee of the funds of stock- 
holders, and only loans which are 
entirely safe and sound may be 
made. 

4. Borrowers of known personal in- 
tegrity are to be accommodated to 
their greatest necessary demands 
consistent with the safety of the 
bank funds. 

5. The bank must at all times take a 
deep interest in the civic welfare of 
its community. 

6. All communications between offi- 
cers of the bank and patrons must 
be kept strictly confidential. 

. Strict courtesy must be observed 
towards all entering the bank, and 
the golden rule must apply in deal- 
ing with competitors. 

8. The bank pledges itself to be up- 
to-date in its business methods. 
The penalty for violation of the code 
is to be at the discretion of the grievance 
committee. 


tw 
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ELEANOR GOSS JOINS 
NEW. YORK BANK 

A recent addition to the women’s de- 
partment of the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company is Miss Eleanor 
Goss, one of the outstanding women 
tennis players of the United States and 
well known through her tournament 
play in all parts of the United States 
and England. 
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Throughout the Year 


The officers and employes 
of this institution, as in years 
gone by, recognize a dual 
obligation of profit and of 
service—to 3500 stockhold- — 
ers and 210,000 customers in 


all parts of the United States 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
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WHY OUR SECURITY ACCOUNT IS 
7o PER CENT OF DEPOSITS 


With deposits of $12,579,400 the Braddock National Bank 
has $9,197,780 invested in bonds and securities 


By GEORGE A. TODD 


Vice President Braddcck National Bank, Braddock, Pa. 


ERHAPS the most obvious reason 

for our big percentage of invest- 
ment in bonds and securities, is that we 
do not have a big demand for local 
loans. But that reason, of course, would 
be of little interest to banks in other 
communities where there is more of a 
demand from local enterprise. 


It so happens that our industries 





are very large and most of them do not 
do much banking here. Most of the 
actories are branches and the main 
offices are located elsewhere. 

Our dealings are largely with labor- 
ers and are represented by small savings 
accounts. We invest surplus funds in 
securities that do not yield the highest 
interest, but that are immediately mar- 








The directors’ room in the Union Trust and Savings Bank, Dubuque, Iowa, serves as a striking 
example of how the small directors’ room can be made an example of outstanding dignity. 


It was designed by Weary & Alford Company, 
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ketable and that 
reserve. 

We learned the advantage of this 
policy about 35 years ago when this 
section of the country was being devel- 
oped industrially through the employ- 
ment of many foreign people 
Central and Southern Europe. 

As these people came to this country 
and located in this district to work in 
the steel mills, they were solicted by us 
to save their money and deposit it in 
our bank. 

It was a slow process to win their 
confidence. 
less about their money and it was an 


may be classed as a 


from 


At times they became rest- 


easy matter for an unscrupulous person 
to start a malicious rumor about the 
bank. This was done on several occa 
sions and large numbers of depositors 
withdrew their savings. If our mone\ 
had not been invested in securities that 
were so liquid that they could be turned 
into cash at a moment’s notice, we might 
have had serious embarrassment. 

These experiences taught us to be 
ready to meet any demand, and I sin- 
cerely believe that this lesson is one ot 
the most valuable that a practical bank- 
er can learn. 

Before the organization of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, we carried large reserves 
in our reserve city banks. We received 
a small interest return from these 
balanees. When we joined the Federal 
Reserve Bank, it was necessary to keep 
a large balance there without any inter- 
est return, and there was then, of course, 
a temptation to invest in something that 
would bring us a higher rate of interest. 
But remembering our experience of pre- 
vious years, we did not yield to this 
temptation, but kept our surplus in 
marketable paper. 

In addition to high grade bonds, we 
frequently invest in equipment trust 
certificates. High yield is no tempta- 
tion to us when we must sacrifice merit 
or safety to get it. Furthermore, our 
investments are well distributed among 
the different classes of conservative se- 
curities. 
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With this policy, it has never been 
necessary for us to rediscount at the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Our reserves, 
primary and secondary, have been able 
to take care of all of our requirements. 

After having had this experience, we 
feel certain that any bank will be better 
off to adopt the policy of keeping a large 
per cent of its surplus funds in seeur- 
ities that may be turned over night. 


TO CHECK UP ON 
INACTIVE ACCOUNTS 


An effective plan used by the Oxford 
Bank & Trust Comany of Philadelphia 
te stimulate inactive savings aecounts 
consists in a letter and a return slip. 

The letter reads in part as follows: 

“In looking over our records, we find 
that there have not been any deposits 
in your savings account for some months. 
Possibly you have mislaid your book. 
Possibly you have moved from the dis- 
trict. Or it may be that you have just 
neglected to make use of your savings 
account as you hoped to do when you 
started it. 

“You know the comfort and satisfae- 
tion of having a “nest egg” laid by for 
any emergency that might arise, so we 
need not dwell upon the wisdom of 
saving. We do want you to know that 
we are interested in your progress and 
whether you save much or little, we want 
to encourage you to keep at it. 

“Should it be inconvenient for you to 
get to the bank, you can make your de- 
posits by mail. We will let you know 
how best to do this if you are interested. 

“We will appreciate your filling in the 
enclosed ecard and returning it to us at 
your early convenience.” 

The card mentioned is simply a multi- 
graphed card addressed to the bank, 
and with blanks to be checked in 
order to give the following information: 

Savings bank book lost; address 
changed; would be interested in de- 
positing by mail. There is, of course, 
a space for name and address. 

This is such a simple plan that it ean 
readily be applied to most any savings 
bank. 


The successful operation of commer- 
cial police under the direction of the 
National Association of Credit Men was 
brought out at the recent convention of 
this association in Chicago. When a 
business fails, the commercial police 
immediately get on the job and en- 
deavor to discover concealed assets and 
other frauds. Their operation has 
saved creditors thousands of dollars 
during the past year. More than 1,000 
eases have been investigated since June, 
1925. Out of these there have been 131 
convictions. The main office of the 
National Association of Credit Men is 
in New York. 


One of the eight Comer Mills 
_ —Alexander City Cotton Mills 
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T WOULD be difficult to find a more consistent 
record of growth than that of the eight Avondale 
Mills, headed by B. B. Comer. Today, they have a 
total of nearly a quarter million spindles and more 
than three thousand looms producing hosiery yarns, 
weaving and knitting yarns, coarse ply yarns, denims, 
chambrays and white goods. 





Additions to plant and equipment of the Alexander 
City Cotton Mills, Alexander City, Alabama, have 
increased its capacity and efficiency to a point where 
it is one of the larger units of the Comer group. 


Similar additions and changes have maintained the 
efficiency of every unit of the entire group. 


This organization of Engineers has served the Comer 
interests for more than eight years. 


The scope of our work in serving nearly one thou- 
sand clients in nineteen states is better indicated in 
the four books: “Picks to the Minute”, on the textile 
industry; “Factories for the Future”; “Contentment 
Under Roof”, on community problems, and “On the 
Subject of Power”. Write for one or all of these books. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


General Offices Branches 


Greenville Chattanooga, Tenn. 
South Carolina ~ Birmingham, Ala. 
BSERVICES 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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TOURIST EXPENDITURES 
TO BE LARGE 


The winter of 1926-27 is expected to 
establish new high marks for steamship 
pleasure cruises, according to figures 
just compiled by statisticians of the 
American Express Company. Freder- 
ick P. Small, president of the American 
Express Company, issued a statement 
showing that 57 cruises by palatial 
ocean liners are scheduled to leave on 
tours ranging from 18 days to four 
months during the coming winter under 
the auspices of steamship and _ tourist 
companies. 

Six of these steamships will make 
world voyages, 24 will sail for the 
Mediterranean, 24 others will visit the 
West Indies and three will go to South 
America and South Africa. 

This is a veritable armada of pleas- 
ure ships, equal in tonnage to some of 
the navies of the world. At the pres- 
ent rate, there will be 24,100 bookings 
for the 57 pleasure jaunts. 

A conservative estimate made by ex- 
perts of the American Express Com- 
pany shows that approximately $25,- 
000,000 will be spent by tourists for 
accommodations. 


TO POPULARIZE THE 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


He La Salle National Bank, La Salle, 

Illinois, recently published a news 
item describing ten minutes with its 
foreign department which has had much 
to do with making known the facilities 
of this department of the bank. As an 
illustration of how news may be taken 
from the routine work of the day, this 
article is here quoted complete. 

“The following all happened within 
ten minutes’ in our foreign department 
a few days ago, of which Mr. Paul Mar- 
inangeli is manager. 
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ACTIVE DIRECTORS AT 84 


WILLIAM R. SHELBY 


ILLIAM R. SHELBY and Wilder 

D. Stevens, whose total number of 
years as directors of the Old National 
Bank of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
reaches nearly three-quarters of a 
century, were guests at a complimentary 
dinner given by the bank officials at 
Kent Country Club in Grand Rapids, 
in honor of their many years of service. 
Mr. Shelby became a director of the 


* * 


“A telephone call came from a party 
living at Utica, Illinois, concerning the 
transfer of some money to Poland for 
the use of his relatives. The transfer 
was taken care of, and the tongue spoken 
was Polish. 

“Next came an Italian gentleman to the 





We believe in thrift 


We believe that the best 


in commercial art and the finest in 


color-lithography is not too good to use in making your thrift appeal 


to the people in your community. 


Fifty-two magnificent Thrift Posters (measuring 20”x30") are now 
ready for our present, and new, bank clients. 


When you display National Service Bureau Thrift Posters on your 
building or in your window you are using an accepted medium for 


getting new business. 


Write for details—no obligation. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
of NEW YORK, Inc. 


Creators of Real Bank Advertising 
- New York City 


150 Broadway - - 
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WILDER D. STEVENS 


Old National in 1879, while Mr. Stevens 
was elected in 1899. Both men, despite 
their ages, 84 and 84 respectively, are 
still on the board and are active in civic 
affairs. 

The Old National Bank was estab- 
lished in 1853. It is the senior financial 
institution in Western Michigan, and 
has occupied the same site for nearly 
75 years. 


* * 


window and arrangements were com- 
pleted for a bank connection here in our 
savings department. The conversation 
was carried on in Italian. 

“Following the Italian was a Mexican 
who wanted to send some money to Mex- 
ico. This transaction was completed 
and the words were in Spanish. 

“For the first time in this period of 
ten minutes English was spoken. The 
transaction was a local one. 

“The fact that we have a foreign de- 
partment and individuals in our employ 
who can make themselves understood in 
practically every language, enables this 
banking institution to render real ser- 
vice to the foreign population of this 
community.” 


BORTLE JOINS STAFF 
OF CHATHAM-PHENIX 


Rollin C. Bortle has been elected vice 
president of the Chatham-Phenix Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. Mr. 
Bortle, was formerly a partner in 
the firm of Eastman, Dillon & Company. 

For more than a decade Mr. Bortle 
has been a prominent figure in Wall 
Street bond circles. He first entered 
this field as a representative of N. W. 
Halsey & Co., and when the firm was 
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absorbed in 1916 by the National City 
Company, Mr. Bortle became associated 
with the latter organization. He at 
one time served the Bond Club of New 
York as its president, and was a member 
of the board of governors of that club 
for five years. 


At the annual meeting of group ten 
of the Illinois Bankers Association Earl 
Karraker, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Mound City was elected pres- 
ident; F. Guy Hitt, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Christopher, 
vice president; Glenn Gulledge, cashier 
of the Marion State and Savings Bank, 
secretary, and D. Ward Chapman, vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
Vienna, treasurer. 


Wyant Vanderpool, president of the 
Howard Savings Bank of Newark, is 
the new president of the Mutual Savings 
Banks Association of New Jersey. 
Robert Robb of Burlington is vice pres- 
ident and Howard Buddulch of Bloom- 
field, secretary-treasurer. 


A CHECK THAT 
DEPOSITED ITSELF 


Unbelievable as it may seem, this 
story is told for the truth in the Union 
Trust Teller, the house organ published 
by the Union Trust Company in Cleve- 
land. 

“Our good 
friend Mr. Jos- 
eph Laronage on 
the 6th floor had 
a check for $32,- 
000 lying on his 
desk. 

“As he reach- 
ed for it, to 
make a deposit 
with it, a play- 

ful zephyr picked it from under his 
hand, whisked it out of the window, and 
$32,000 swung down into Euclid Avenue 
and dashed eastward with the wind! 

“Mr. Laronage leaned far out and 
witnessed the get-away of the check. 
Two men dashed from his office into the 
street and literally scoured it all the 
way to Fourteenth street, but no check 
was found. 

“Mr. Laronage immediately phoned 
us to stop payment on it and was just 
settling back in his chair when in walk- 
ed one of our guards and presented him 
with—the playful, wind-swept check. 

“Now here comes the part of the 
story which you won’t believe but 
which is vouched for by some of our 
foremost vouichers. 

“The check had literally deposited 
itself. It had swung up toward four- 
teenth street and then realizing that its 
true destination was not in that direc- 
tion, it swung back toward Ninth and 
through the narrow doors of The 
Union Trust Company into our very 
lobby itself. Witnesses failed to state 


AT THE OHIO BANK 
IN TOLEDO— 


ANEW business campaign designed, or- 

ganized and conducted by T Harris Smith 
& Company for the Ohio Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Toledo, produced in 78 days:— 


$1,219,601 in Savings Deposits. The accounts 


averaged $1,061 each. 


$532,450 in Commercial Deposits. 


The 


accounts averaged $1,113 each. 


75 new Trust Accounts, including Wills, In- 
surance Trusts, and Living Trust Agreements, 


with a value in excess of $6,500,000. 


Additional miscellaneous items brought the total 
Drive score to $2,857,337.86. 


Savings Department “counter” 


business in- 


creased 76%, over the same period in 1925, 
. again demonstrating the Drive’s stimulating 
effect on normal business. 


Conservative bankers are finding in these new 
business activities a reliable and economical 
method of getting profitable new customers 


on their books. 


Why not use one of our Sales 


Contests to cash in on your 1927 advertising? 


T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 
Bank Deposit Builders 


231 South LaSalle Street 


whether it made out its own deposit slip 
and endorsed itself.” 


A PREPAID VACATION 
ACCOUNT 


One of the customers of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank of New York City, 
recently told the teller that he had 
named his savings account, “prepaid 
vacation account.” He estimates how 
much he wants to spend on his vacation 
of the year following, divides that by 
50 and deposits the amount thus ob- 
tained each week. He has suggested 
this idea to a number of his friends and 
they too, have opened “prepaid vacation 
accounts.” 


CHICAGO 


Three entirely new fea’ 
tures in Reed’s Mass 
magazine Plan tor 1927 


See them for yourself 


CHICAGO BANK MERGER 


The Fidelity Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago absorbed the business of the 
North Shore Trust and Savings Bank. 

The bank’s rapid growth will thus be 
augmented by an increase in deposits 
of $1,000,000, bringing total deposits 
according to the last call up to $6,434,- 
907.55 and total assets in excess of $7,- 
000,000. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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VISUALIZING TRUST SERVICE 


Prot t 
your Family 
* Estate 


. Name 
/ \ \ Guaganty Trust aity 
\ Nef New York 


‘Executon and Trustee 
Beate) under Yo"= will 
= \ 


a 





HE lobby display here pictured 
was used by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York to make it 


clear that an executor has many duties 
requiring special knowledge. 

This is an example of a good way to 
put over a message that requires a good 
deal of reading matter. The reading 
matter was placed on a large sign 
board forming the background and the 
exhibit objects were clearly labeled to 
give the observer at a glance an aceur- 








ate idea of the duties of an executor. 

Debts were represented by notes and 
bills; the photo- 
graph of an automobile; real estate by 
a picture of a house; cash and seeur- 
ities by a bank book and sample stock 
certificates ; a photograph 


personal effects by 


business by 
of a factory; and so on. 
exhibit 
vet one that is most effective for inter- 


This is an easy to assemble, 
esting people in the trust department 


of a bank. 





27 Years of Service 
IN 


South 


Texas 


For 27 years the City National Bank 
has been engaged in furthering the 
development of South Texas. 


itable to make use 
service. 





CITY NATIONAL BANK. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Banks desiring a connection in this 
fast growing section will find it prof- 


of City National 
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BANKER WINNERS IN 
WHERE-U-BE GOLF 


Results of the third Bankers’ Wher 
U-Be golf tournament condueted b 
Staples & Staples, Ine., of Richmond, 
Virginia, were announced recently. 

J. M. Warren of West Springtield 
Trust Company, West Springfield, Mas 
achusetts, won first prize on the 18 hole 
courses, with a low seore of 12 
par. 

J. T. Ellis, Merchants and Mechanies 
Bank, Columbus, Georgia, copped second 
prize with a score of 11 strokes below 
par; and the following men sent in 
scores of five or more strokes below par 
for the courses played: 


below 


Name, 


Bank Par for Selected Stroke 
and City Course Played Score Below 
G. H. Allen, 72 63 ’ 

McDowell Nat'l Bank, Sharon, Penn 
W. E. Bender 73 68 

First National Bank, Muskogee, Okla 
J. P. Solomon, 70 65 


First National Bank, Muskogee, Okla. 
First prize for low score on nine hole 
was awarded to Herman C. 
Miller of the Cheyenne County State 
Bank, St. Francis, Kansas, with a seore 
9 stokes below par. Second prize went 
to Earl L. Pieree, Corn Belt Bank. 
Bloomington, Illinois, with a seleeted 
seore of 8 strokes below par. 

J. M. Davidson, of the First National 
Bank, Glaseo, Kansas, would have tied 
for second prize, had he not automatic 
ally been eliminated as a prize winner, 
by winning the 9 hole course tourna 
ment in 1925. 

Seores of five or 


courses 


more strokes below 


par were turned in by other players as 


follows: 


Name, Bank Par for Selected Str 


okes 

and City Course Played Score Below 

C. FP. Rauscher, 36 29 7 
Iowa National Bank, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Rome T. Calendar, 35 28 7 
Farmers Tr. & Svg. Bank, Marion, Iadiana 

Geo. F. Palmer, 35 29 6 
Vancouver Nat'l Bank, Vancouver, Wash 

A. H. Humes, 37 31 6 
Corn Belt Bank, Bloomington, Ill 

Frank Sparrow, 34 28 6 
American State Bank, Bloomington, Ill 

J. E. Hockensmith, 36 30 6 
Union National Bank, Bartlesville, Okla 

Fred E. Martin, 33 28 5 


State Bk. Of Hoiles & Sons, Greenville, Til 

The Virginia firm conducts a Where-U- 
Be golf tournament each summer and 
reports increasing interest among bank 
ers in the unique contest. 


WINS BANK TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Charles B. Gleason, vice president ot 
the Cleveland Trust Company, is the 
tennis champion of the bank as a result 
of his vietory in the 1926 
tournament. Gleason, for two 
has been squash rackets champion of the 
University Club and formerly was a 
member of the Yale tennis team. 

He is a member of the Cleveland 
Trust tennis squad which has just won 
the championship the Sky Line 
Tennis League for the third successive 
season. 


singles 


vears 


of 
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LETTERS BUILD BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 10) 
express the gratitude I feel for the fine 
contribution you have made to the suecess 
of the old Federal and the present Federal- 

American. 

Your unfailing loyalty and support have 
been a stimulus to me always. 

With every good wish to a most deserv- 
ing girl, I remain, 

Quarterly Messages to Stockholders 

The owners of the bank, the share- 
holders, receive a quarterly direct mail 
report along with their dividend checks. 
This report contains information about 
the institution together with an appeal 
for more of the gwners’ patronage and 
influence. 

It is not only the custom to eredit 
interest on savings accounts twice a 
year, but it is also our custom to send a 
direct mail notice to each savings depos- 
itor, advising him of the amount of 
interest so credited, and asking him to 
call to have it entered upon his book. 
There is no necessity for such advice. 
It is done with the sole idea of earry- 
ing an eneouraging urge to use the 
department regularly and for the better 
things of life. 

Note Notices that Sell the Bank 
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To officers 
of 


corporations 

The Equitable acts in 

the following corporate 

trust capacities: 

1.. As trustee under 
mortgages and 
tleeds of trust, se- 
curing bonds of rail- 
road, public utility 
and industrial cor- 
porittions, 


2. As transfer agent 
and registrar of 
stock. (/n the trans- 
fer of even a single 
share of stock there 
are thirty-five sepa- 
rate steps. Lach one 
of them is vital to a 
proper transfer; tf a 
single error is made 
confusion, loss of 
time and expense 
will result.) 














3. Asdepositary under 
protective agree- 
ments or under 
plains of reorgani- 
zation of railroad, 
public utility and 
industrial corpora- 
tions. 





Stock transfers can be 
insured against mistakes 


Corporations handling their own stock 
transfers assume many needless risks. But 
when a corporation appoints The Equi- 
table Transfer Agent, it virtually insures 
itself against errors which cost money, 
time and prestige. 


The corporate trust services of The 
Equitable are available to local banks wish- 






: ing to amplify their own services for the 
It is the eustom of banks to send 4. As agent and de- 


benefit of their customers. Send for our 


Basar mt «> 


note notices to borrowers, reminding 
them that a note or the interest thereon 
is shortly coming due. These note notice 
forms are perhaps the cheapest and the 
least studied of all the printed matter 
used by banks. 

They look cold. They feel cold. 
Thev are cold. They convey no human 
interest message from the borrowers’ 
bank. 

The borrower may be an old customer, 
one who has borrowed before. He may 
be a new eustomer and this, the first 
naturity of his first loan. In any event, 
he knows little of the eustoms and 
practices of banks. He knows little, 
if anything, of the factors of credit 
and how to maintain credit onee estab- 
lished. The officers know, but the 
borrowers don’t. 

And so we use an entirely different 
type of note notice. In order that it 
can be sent with propriety to borrowers, 
large and small, old and new, this notice 
has been developed along the lines of a 
living, speaking note notice. It may be 
more interesting than the others to 
which I have referred: 

I am your Note Notice. It is my mis- 
sion to let you know that your note is 
soon coming due. The amount is $300, 
interest due is $4.50, total is $304.50. It 
comes due on October 31st. 

I come as a friendly messenger from the 
bank. Being’ on the inside, I know much 
of the way our officers think and talk. I 
know much of the general policy of the 
bank. Lending money is largely a matter 
of faith—faith on the part of the officers 
that the people who borrow are worthy, 
and will pay back. 

The money they lend belongs to thou- 
sands and thousands of others. Only a 
little belongs to the officers and directors. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 














| positary for voting 

trustees. 

5. As assignee or re- 
ceiver for corpora- 
tions under action 
for the protection 
of creditors. 

6. As fiscal agent for 
the payment of 
bonds, and coupons 
of states, munici- 
palities and cor- 
porations, 

Send for our booklet, 

Nchedule of Fees for 

Corporate Trust Service 

or, without incurring 

any obligation, consult 
the nearest representa- 
tive of The Fquitable 
with regard to any of 
the services rendered 
by our Corporate Trust 
Department. 









be voklet, 
New York—Transfer Agent. 


TRUST COMPANY 


Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle Street 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA PARIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HOME OFFICE: 37 Wall St., New York, connected by 
direct private wire with Chicago office. 


Total resources more than $450,000,000 


The Equitable Trust Company of 


THE EQUITABLE 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Telephone: State 8312 
FOREIGN OFFICES 


LONDON 


MEXICO CITY 





The banks takes care of the depositors’ 
money until they want it again. In the 
meantime, the officers lend it to others 
for 30, 60 or 90 days in order to help them 
in financing some business, or tiding over 
some personal matter. 

When the officers made this loan to you, 
they did so because they wanted to help 
you, and at the same time help themselves. 
It was for our mutual good, otherwise it 
would not have been done. The fact that 
you borrowed money of my bank indicates 
that your credit has been established. 

Now that you have the bank’s con- 
fidence, never abuse it—establish yourself 
even more firmly, so that as your business 
grows, my bank will increase your line of 
credit, and thus help you to greater suc- 
cess and prosperity. 

Nothing hurts a man’s eredit more than 
letting his note become overdue. When 
a eustomer borrows money, he generally 
fixes the time he wants to use it. Some- 


26.6% greater size in 
Reed's Massmagazine 


Plan for 1927, but no in 


crease in price. 


See it for yourself. 





times the transaction for which the money 
was borrowed is not completed according 
to schedule, and the borrower may want 
to pay back only a part, and have the 
balanee extended for a short time. 

Whenever that situation arises, the 
borrower should come in and explain all 
the circumstances to an officer before his 
note comes due, and if the reasons are 
sound, it can usually be arranged. 

As your note notice, let me repeat, that 


(Continued on page 84) 
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“THROW UP YOUR HANDS!” 


How four bandits cleaned us out and what we 
learned from the attack 


By C. A. MILLER 


Cashier, First National Bank, Cclumbus, Wisconsin 


O every banker has come the thought 

at some time or another, “What 
would I do if I were commanded to 
throw up my hands?” I recently ex- 
perienced a hold up and found there was 
nothing to do but obey orders from the 
bandits and allow them to carry out 
their own plans. 

As far as the hold up itself was con- 
cerned, the four bandits were inside the 
bank exactly four minutes and during 
that time entirely cleaned out our two 
safes. All of the employes, with the 
exception of myself, were required to 
lie on the floor. 

I, with a gun at my back, and finally 
one at my head, was required to work 
the combinations on the two safes, and 
then I was ordered to my place on the 
floor with the others. 


Employes Ordered into Vault 


After making their clean up, the 
bandits ordered the employes into the 
vault, but assured us that the doors 
would not be closed tightly. However, 
the day gate was closed on us and the 
robbers ran for the front door only to 
find that they had left the pillow cases 
containing the loot lying on the floor 
directly in front of us. One bandit 
came tearing back for them. 

It is needless to say that the employes 
and myself were very nervous, and per- 
haps a large part of that was due to 
the extreme nervousness displayed by 
the bandits themselves. I know I was 
very nervous and found it a difficult 
task to open the safes. I do not believe 
that any of us really suffered just at 
the time as much as we did in a week or 
ten days after. 

The bandits’ car was parked a short 
distance down the street in the center 
of the road, (blocking traffic to some 
extent) with the engine running and 
another bandit at the wheel. The men 
hardly had time to get in the car when 
it dashed away at high speed, nearly 
tipping over a couple of times. The 
highway was strewn with roofing tacks 


46 


for a distance of about 12 miles, mak- 
ing it almost impossible to follow the 
robbers at any rate of speed. 

The police in all the larger cities in 








To Minimize Loss 
From Hold-Ups 


I would make the following sug- 
gestions to other bankers as the result 
of our hold-up experience: 


1. Keep all 


drawers. 


checks out of cash 


to 


. Place deposit slips for the day on 
the filing desk as soon as possible. 


3. Place remittance items and checks 
on other local banks on the filing 
desk as soon as possible. 


4. Keep notes and their collateral in 
two different places so that both 
will not be taken. 


5. Keep careful record of mortgages, 
deeds, insurance, safe keeping 
papers, and earry specific insur- 
ance for such items to fully cover. 


6. Install a silent alarm system. 


. Install telephones in vaults. 








this section of the state as well as all 
the small towns  hereabouts, were 
promptly notified. The course of the 
robbers (as has since been found) was 
a series of cross roads for a period of 
over 100 miles from here, leading to 
dense woods where they, no doubt, 
eamped for the night. 


Plans Made Weeks Ahead 


There appears to be no question but 
that they made their plans for weeks 
ahead and were in our town all of the 
day of the hold up awaiting the oppor- 
tune time to do their work. It has also 


been determined that there were two 
loads and possibly seven or eight ban- 
dits, the two cars meeting about 12 miles 
from here and exchanging loads. Pie- 
tures of some of these men have been 
identified and unquestionably at some 
time they will be found. 

Several weeks were required to check 
the numerous items and ascertain the 
losses. We find that there are numer- 
ous items that we, as bankers, cannot 
be too careful in recording. If we had 
kept better account of these things, we 
would have saved a lot of unnecessary 
work. This would have greatly assisted 
in making our claims on the insurance 
companies and regaining our lost prop 
erty. 


Records Will Save Trouble 

This applies particularly to proper- 
ty left for safe keeping such as collat- 
eral for loans and items for collection 
(in many eases worthless papers ex- 
cept to the owner). 

Yeggs do not take the time to see 
what is worthless. They take every- 
thing. 

I would have an alarm system where- 
by proper responsible parties outside 
of the bank would be immediately noti- 
fied when something is wrong and an 
outside defense could be prepared so 
that when the bandits left the bank 
they could be covered, possibly from 
second story windows across the street. 


I do not favor a noisy alarm given 
on the street. I would not want an 
armed guard behind a barricade. These 
endanger the lives of employes. 

In most cases, insurance is not e¢ar- 
ried on items left for safe keeping 
or on transit items, and in banks where 
they have been stolen, it has been an 
endless and almost impossible job to 
obtain renewals of such stolen papers. 


We were fortunate, for we have al- 
ways kept these inside the vaults in 
separate compartments but handy to 
the discount cage, keeping only the 
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current month items outside during the 
busy times of the month. 

We highly approve the vigilante 
system and consider it as the best means 
of ridding our country of hold ups. We 
intend to have an alarm system that 
will immediately notify a number of 
officers in the immediate community. 


HOW AMATEUR CROOKS 
WORK 


The amateur check crook is the 
eashier, the bookkeeper or the clerk of 
your own depositor, whose employer 
has left his check book lying around 
open for him to get at and for him to 
see how much the bank balance is. 
Besides, his employer has introduced 
him at the bank as a person permitted 
to draw out the funds of the firm, and 
he has copies of his employer’s signa- 
ture. When he gets hard pressed for 
money, the most natural thing in the 
world is for him to forge or raise the 
check of his employer and take it to 
some other bank where he has estab- 
lished himself, and get the cash. That 
is the cause of losses which occur very, 
very frequently. 

Tell your depositors that they should 
personally check up every bank account 
with the canceled vouchers once a month, 
or oftener, if the account is very large. 
That is one duty no one should trust to 
a eashier or clerk. Otherwise, an 
opportunity is provided for the very 
person who may be stealing to cancel 
the evidence of his own guilt. 

We have had a half dozen eases re- 
cently where a public accountant was 
brought in from the outside to check up 
the bank account and make sure there 
were no forgeries and raised checks. 
This accountant, after raising the checks 
paying him for his own services, went 
to the bank, got the canceled vouchers, 
tore them up, and thus destroyed the 
evidences of his own guilt.—W. L. Barn- 
hart, vice president, National Securitty 
Company. 


FORGERS’ METHODS 
SHOW NEW TREND 


A new trend in the methods of forgers 
is indicated by a decrease in the percent- 
age of losses due to the alteration of 
checks and an increase in the pereentage 
due to forgeries of signatures and in- 
dorsements, according to J. Seofield 
Rowe, president of the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company of New 
York. 

Instead of concentrating their efforts 
on the “raising” of checks, crooks in 
their efforts to “beat the game somehow” 
are now paying more attention to the 
imitation of genuine signatures. 

Although the increase in this form of 
forgery is not in the ratio of the de- 
erease in check alterations, the tendency 


Sealed Key Envelope 


The Yale “Sealed-Key” Lock— 


Key Tray 


A New Principle of Safe Deposit Security 


Here are the advantages: 


1. Your customers will receive their keys in heavy fibre envelopes 
secured by metal seals—and the customers will testify, by their sig- 


nature, that the keys were sealed. 


2. These locks have twelve tumblers giving forty-five thousand 
different key changes and the keys are of special corrugations which 


we reserve for safe deposits only. 


3. The locks are low priced, because they are not complicated, but 
they are so well made that we guarantee them to give full satisfaction. 
The advertising value brings business to the vaults where these locks 


are used. 


4. The key cabinets hold 500 envelopes and will enter a 5 x 10 inch 


box in your vault. 


Write for our “Sealed-Key” Lock Bulletin and a sample sealed 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


envelope. 


YALE MARKED 


1S YALE MADE ; 
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is probably due to the difficulties pre- 
sented to suecessful check alteration by 
the general use of mechanical protective 
devices. 

The decrease in the percentage of cheek 
alterations is said to be great enough 
to show the efficacy of prevention. Just 
as caution has resulted in reducing the 
percentage of losses due to alteration, so 
too will the percentage of forgery losses 
be reduced by care on the part of check 
users to prevent their signatures and 
checks, whether blanks, signed or ecan- 
celed, from falling into the hands of 
criminals. 

The growing practice of using safety 
check paper, which is registered and not 
obtainable by crooks except by theft, 
will also do much to suppress forgery, 





A Business Built On 
Renewals 


M. 





and the losses due to check frauds of all 
kinds, estimated at not less than 
$100,000,000 annually, would be sub- 
stantially reduced, if all cheeks were as 
well safeguarded as the money they po- 
tentially are. 


The Blue Island Trust & Savings 
Bank, of Blue Island, Illinois, opened 
a new building November 20. 
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DIEBOLD Thermatic Locking Device 


Receives Preferential Rating 


So effectively has the Diebold Thermatic Locking Device increased the 
resistance of Diebold Vault Doors to burglarious attack with oxy-acetylene torch or 
electric arc that a preferential rating has been granted to doors so equipped. 


The Diebold Thermatic Locking Device is but one of three outstanding recent im- 
provements in Diebold Vault Door construction. 


If you are planning to build or remodel, write 
for descriptive circulars and complete details. 





DIEBOLD SAFE &]ockK Co. 


Factory and General Offices, CANTON, OHIO 


















NEW COINS SENT VIA AIR 


By FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 


Secretary, American Security and Trust Co., Washington. D. C. 








N arrangement for intercity banking 
publicity which should be of interest 
to banking institutions was that made be- 
tween the Franklin Trust Company, of 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and_ the 
American Seeurity and Trust Company, 
of Washington, D. C., in the distribu- 
tion of the Gold and Silver Sesquicen- 
tennial Coins. 

The plan evolved by H. Ennis Jones, 
Assistant to the President of the Frank- 
lin Trust Company, was to make the 
first shipment of these official Gold and 
Silver Coins to Washington, D. C., the 
Nation’s Capital, by airplane. 

These coins were consigned to the 
American Security and Trust Company, 


and upon their arrival at Hoover 
Field, recently dedicated to Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, at 


Arlington, Virginia, they were received 
by officials of the Amercian Security 
and Trust Company. They were then 
transferred to the Trust Company’s 


Main Office in one of the new Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Busses. 

The result of this publicity was to 
advertise the new coins. 

A deseription of these coins is as 
follows: The silver coin has on one 
side the pictures of Washington and 
Coolidge with the wording “Liberty- 
United-States-of-America”’ and “In God 
We Trust.” On the side is 
the wording “Sesquicentennial of Amer- 
ican Independence Half Dollar’, “1776- 
1926”, with a picture of the Liberty 
Bell in the center, and above is written 
“FE Pluribus-Unum.” 

The gold $2.50 piece bears on one side 
the picture of Independence Hall, and 
the wording “Sesquicentennial of Amer- 
ican Independence—2'% Dollars” and 
“In God We Trust” and “E Pluribus- 
Unum.” On the obverse side is the 
Statue of Liberty with the wording 
“United States of America,” “Liberty” 
and the dates “1776-1926.” 


obverse 








COUNTY SUPERVISORS 
EQUIP VIGILANTES 


Jefferson county, Wisconsin board of 
supervisors recently appropriated 
$1,500 to equip the sheriff’s department 
for vigilante protection without a dis- 
senting vote. 

The Chippewa county board of super- 
visors voted $2,000 to equip the sher- 
iff’s office and special deputies in order 
that the county may be well protected 
from the hold up man whether he pays 
attention to banks, merchants or other 
citizens. 

Clark county board of supervisors 
acted favorably on the appropriation 
tor equipping the sheriff’s office and his 
deputies in line with the vigilante plan. 

Dane county board of supervisors 
voted 33 to 30 against equipping the 
sheriff's office. 

Ozaukee county some eight months 
ago equipped the sheriff’s office and 
special deputy sheriffs in line with the 
vigilante plan. 

The Hamilton National Bank of New 
York has organized a subsidiary com- 
pany to be known as the Hamilton 
Armored Car Corporation which will 
operate a fleet of armored automobiles 
to transport deposits, payrolls and 
securities with full protection against 
hold ups. “We believe that this is the 
first bank to organize a separate com- 
pany for the operation of armored 
cars,” President Emery of the bank 
said in announcing the departure. The 
corporation will act as the agent of the 
depositor in handling funds outside the 
bank and will insure the depositor 
against possible loss from any source.” 

The activity of criminals in the forg- 
ing of checks is such a serious matter 
that it would seem that bankers should 
suggest to their larger commercial 
accounts that all canceled checks be 
either carefully guarded or destroyed. 
When a crook gets hold of a canceled 
check, he has all that he needs to make 
a neat forgery by the simple use of 
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carbon paper to trace the signature on 
a blank check and then fill it in with ink 
in a way that has enabled many crooks 
to collect thousands of dollars. 


The northern section of the Cook 
County Bankers’ Federation, Illinois, 
recently supplied members of a new 
vigilante organization with weapons. 
One hundred and three firearms were 
given out recently in the northern part 
of Cook county. The men have been 
drilled for several months in marksman 
ship. Many of the vigilantes have 
places of business near the banks. 


‘ 


It is estimated by the treasury de- 
partment of the United States, that the 
banks of our country have deposits 
totaling $30,000,000,000. This is over 
$3,000,000,000 more than a year ago. 





It is also estimated that interest on 
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billion-dollar tourist melon among the ——————......_.... es 

Wm. M. Hetherington, president of cities of the United States, instead of The State Bank of Chieago has 
the First National Bank, Dubuqie, growing it for Europe and keeping appointed Roscoe J. Todd, formerly 
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SOMETHING 


NEW FOR A 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 





T would seem that almost everything 

under the sun has been deposited in 
safe deposit compartments, but here is 
something the like of which was prob- 
ably never placed in safe keeping be- 
fore. 


The picture shows R. A. Stevens, 
placing a pre-historic Dinosaur egg in 
one of the vaults of the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Co. of New York, 
Next to Mr. Stevens is A. G. Peras and 
next to him W. E. Brown, one of the 
guards of the vault. 


This egg was taken from Harrison, 


Bankers are careful of the 





character of their depositors— 
HECO 





Photo By International 


New York in a “bovite” invisibly ar- 
mored sedan by the American Armor 
Corporation. 

The egg was discovered by A. Voleny 
Stevens in Mexico near the Yaqui Riv- 
er. The egg is fossilized and consid- 
ered to be of great value because it is 
so rare. 


This may possibly suggest a new field 
for safe deposit box rentals to city 
banks. It probably would require a 


very large book merely to list all of the 
articles that have been deposited for 
safe keeping. 





Banks demand good charac- 


ter of their employes.— 
HECO 


LOSS IN FOREIGN TRADE 
DUE TO WAR 


An accounting of the foreign trade 
of 70 nations, made by the National 
Foreign Trade Council, estimates that 
the world has fallen short by more 
than $210,000,000,000 of the total of 
the merchandise exports it would have 
added to international trade if it had 
not been for the economic dislocation 
that accompanied and has followed the 
World War. 


Complete figures for 1925 for the 
nations doing more than 90 per cent of 
the world’s export trade shows that, 
for the first time since the war, inter- 
national exports are at par. What 
world trade would hava been had there 
been no war may be judged by the rate 
of advance in export trade that had 
steadily progressed from 1900 to 1913. 
The annual .growth was six and one- 
half per cent. Had this growth con- 
tinued, the world would have been doing 
$41,500,000,000 of export trade at 1913 
values instead of $19,950,000,000, the 
actual figures. 

World trade has now accelerated its 
pace. Exports have been gaining more 
than ten per cent annually for the past 
three years. But the world will have to 
increase its exports at this rate yearly 
for more than 30 years to make up for 
the ground lost during the war. Even 
the United States, which gained almost 
32 per cent in real exports since 1913 
and has made the greatest gain of all 
nations in volume of trade acquired, is 
still more than $2,000,000,000 behind 
the export trade it would have had if 
the pre-war gain had been uninter 
rupted. 


The moral of these facts is that Amer 
ican foreign traders still have an im- 
mense service ahead of them in helping 
to make up the shortage of necessary 
goods which the artificial war-deflation 
of world needs has caused. We are still 
at least ten years short of catching up 
with our own normal foreign trading 
toward that end and the rest of the 
world is a full generation in arrears. 


Close Watch on New Bank of England 

The old Bank of England building 
has been demolished to make way for a 
new structure. The site is more care- 
fully guarded now than at any time in 
its long history, which goes back to 
1694. 

Precautions are taken to prevent 
prospective robbers getting the idea of 
the bank’s internal plan. 


The interior arrangement is known to 
only 20 persons. Workingmen’s en- 
trances are guarded and every man is 
carefully scrutinized on arriving and 
leaving. Every few yards, alarm bells 
have been fixed so that any foreman can 
have help within 30 seconds of an alarm 
being given. 
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Do you read in the dark? 


———— 





An atlas is as much a neces- 
sity in home or office as a 
dictionary. Rand M¢€Nally 
Atlases range in price and 
scope from the little thirty- 
five cent General Atlas to 
the $8.50 International Atlas. 
Each is a handy reference 
book of geographical infor- 
mation, with valuable indices 
and accurate maps. Obtain- 
ablé at leading booksellers’ 
and stationers’. Write for 
descriptive booklet. 


Rand MC¢Nally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps . Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Biblical Maps City Guide Maps 
Special Maps to order 


ar se 


HAT happens when you come 
across a place name in your daily 
reading? . 

Lahore in Kipling’s India, for example, 
Conrad’s Malay Islands—the Riff, the 
Yangtse, Tacna-Arica, Lower California, 
in the day’s news? 

Does your mind dodge around it, pass 
over it hastily with a flicker of self- 
reproach for its own indolence? 

Or do you meet it honestly, with the 
same intelligent recognition as for an 
ordinary word of the language? 

To read with a working knowledge of 
geography is to read in the clear light 
of intelligence. 

Reading becomes more profitable, 
more interesting; what you read more 
real, easier to remember, more signifi- 
cant. 

To read without such knowledge is 
like reading in the dark. You grope for 
understanding. Scenes, events, persons 


—everything is shadowy and unreal. 
And there is no reason for it! The 

reading of globes, maps and atlases is 

fascinating entertainment in itself. 

Packed with the delights of un- 
expected finds, rich in historical and 
literary suggestion, good maps and 
atlases have all the charm of good books. 

No book, morever, is easier to read 
than an atlas, none more stimulating to 
the imagination. You can pick up an 
atlas over and over again and each time 
follow a different course through its 
pages—indeed a different course over 
every single page. 

Why not acquire this excellent and 
profitable habit? Secure a good atlas. 
Look into it frequently. Teach your 
children to read it. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes, and 
Atlases are scientific, accurate, up to 
date. Obtainable at leading booksellers’ 
and stationers’ or direct. 





Map Headquarters 


Dept. N-l, 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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THE BANK OF AMERICA 
OCCUPIES NEW HOME 


The Bank of York has 


officially opened the doors of its new 23 


America, New 


story building at the corner of Wall and 
William Streets. 

The building which begun 
in the Spring of 1924, is the fourth home 
which The Bank of America has had on 
this same site since the bank was grante: 
it charter in 1812. The 
built in American Colonial style, a type 
of architecture 


new Was 


strueture is 


chosen because of its 


appropriate historical character and be 





cause of 


its exce ent adaptation to new 


zoning law requirements. 

An appearance of great beauty and 
dignity has been obtained in the main 
room through eclose adherence 
architectural detail. A 
Dowie columms runs the 


banking 
to colonial 
double row of 
length of this room, which is two stories 
in height, covering the entire lot 55 by 
162 feet and containing a gallery, bank 
screen and space for officers. 

A simple and harmonious eect has 
been achieved by the use of gray marble 
and 
with a paneled ceiling decorated in blue 


for co'unmns, walls bank sereens, 


NO WASTE SPACE 


PYHIS interior of the new Union 

Savings and Trust Company’s 
Luilding of Warren, Ohio, shows how 
every foot of space may be put .to 
profitable use. The picture is taken 
from the baleony and shows the lighting 
fixtures at the foot of the attractive 
stairway that leads to the baleony. The 
picture also shows the ample space pro- 


52 





vided on this mezzanine floor as well as 
the attractiveness that its design and 
execution adds to the beauty of the 
banking room. 

The interior equipment — including 
furniture, iron work and brass work, was 
designed, manufactured, and_ installed 
by Monroe Benbrook & Co., 507 So. 
Dearborn Street, Chieago, Illinois. 








and gold. No other decoration features 
the main banking room other than por 
traits of past presidents which are hune 


on the gallery wall. 


The colonial stvle has been carried out 
in detail in the president’s office, direc 
tors’ and conference rooms, and muse 
um on the third floor. Here, dark walnut 
furniture of colonial design, low ceilings 
and walls finished in old American and 
colonial design combine to give an effect 
of great simplicity and wariith. 


Placed on exhibition in the museum 
are several historical treasures connected 
with the earliest history of the bank. 
There is a note of J. Fenimore Cooper, 
who owned 25 shares of the bank stock; 
the petition for charter presented at 
Albany in 1812, a strong box for specie, 
said to have been captured by the British 
war of 1812; the first 
ledger used in the bank, a bible, table- 
cloth, table and ballot box 
all used at board meetings more than 


forces in the 
director's 


100 vears ago. 


The Bank of America occupies fow 
floors in the new building in addition to 
the main banking floor and five sub- 
basements extending to a depth of 60 
feet. 


for office space. 


The remaining floors are leased 


THIRTY STORY BUILDING 
FOR CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


Albert H. Wiggin, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, recently announced that a 
new bank building will be built at 20 
Nassau street, the site of the present 
Mechanies & Metals Branch. 
of that branch will be transacted at 46 
Cedar Street, where banking quarters 
have been rented for the time of con- 
struction of the building. The 
work of raising the present building is 
expected to get underway around the 
first of the new year, and it is planned 
that the new building will be completed 
for oceupaney by May, 1928. 


Business 


new 


This will be the sixth home of The 
National Bank. 
first carried on at 117 Broadway, where 


Chase Business was 


the bank opened in September, 1877. 
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Detail Southland Hotel—Chicago 
Albert Anis— Architect 


In the creative arts complete freedom is essential for full 
expression and individuality. With its extreme flexibility of 
form —of color—of texture— Midland Terra Cotta eminently 
and faithfully expresses the ideals of architect and builder. 


Midland Terra Cotta Company 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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INDIANA LIMESTONE 


(Continued from page 26) 


and texture and is not recommended for 
the general run of work, it being re- 
served for fine carvings and mouldings. 


The standard stock eon- 
stitutes the bulk of the 
quarry output and while 
not so uniform in color 
and texture as the select, 
is the material generally 
used for the majority of 
the building operations. 
At a short distance, it is 
impossible for the average 
person to detect the dif- 
ference between select and 
standard stock. 

The old gothie classifica 
tion contains the very wid- 
range of color and 
texture and is recommend- 
ed for informal work 
where the plain wall sur 
faces are dependent upon 
color and texture to re- 
lieve unbroken lines. It 
is usually used in rough 
sawed form. 

Variegated is a mixture 
of the buff and gray stone 
and is not elassified as to 





est 


texture, ranging from 
select to standard. 
There are several spe- 


cialties such as rustic and 
travertine. Travertine is 
ususally used for interior 


in the solid rock. e undercut is then made by means 
work and resembles the of wedges. There is some waste, of course, but this 
. : process is much more satisfactory than blasting 
imported material. The 


rustie stock is somewhat 
similar to the old gothic with the ex- 
ception that it comes only in the one 
color, buff. 

The average weight of a perfect cubic 
foot of Indiana 144 
pounds. 


How the Stone is Quarried 

One of the illustrations shows a typ- 
ical quarry view in the Indiana Lime- 
stone district. The stone, it will be 
noted, is not quarried by blasting but 
is eut in huge blocks by electrie and 
steam channelling machines. No ex- 
plosives are used except for removing 
the over-burden of waste top rock and 
soil. Hydraulic stripping is also used 
extensively for removing the 
burden. 

Cuts are made by the channelling 
machines in the solid ledge of stone, 
four to six feet apart, and from eight 
to twelve feet in depth. These cuts may 
be of any length up to 100 feet. The 
size of these huge cuts ean be visualized 
by comparing them with the men shown 
in the illustration. The deposits of 
Indiana Limestone are from 40 to over 
70 feet in depth, an unbroken solid 
mass of fine building stone. 


Limestone is 


over- 


After the channel cuts have been 
made, the stone is split from the ledge 


process. The steam 


by wedges. In opening up a new floor 
or ledge in the quarry, it is first neces- 
sary to take out a series of key blocks 
which are broken off by wedges and 
pried loose from the bottom. ‘This is 
a somewhat difficult operation. But 
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How Indiana Limestone is taken out of the quarry. This building 
material occurs in a solid mass and is removed by the channeling 
uipment shown, cuts a deep channel 


after a suitable opening has once been 
made, the stone is easily split from the 
ledge by wedges driven into a series of 
holes a few inches apart along a line 
opposite the bottom of the channel cut. 





Machines somewhat like those used for 
working metal are used for working 
limestone: This picture shows an 
old stone taken out of a building 
in New York City being re- 
worked for a different use 
in another building 


The cut is then pried loose and the 
stone turned over on its side. These 
cuts are generally too large for han- 
dling by the ordinary derrick and are 
therefore split into smaller blocks be- 
fore being lifted out of the quarry. 


When the stone is freshly quarried. 


it contains considerable moisture or 
quarry sap but seasons very rapidly 
when exposed to the air. It is best for 
the stone to become partly seasoned be- 
fore its ereetion in the building. This 
is almost invariably accomplished in the 
average period of time 
that it takes for the stone 
to pass through the vari- 
ous milling operations and 
transportation to its des 


tination. 
The seasoning process 
continues after the stone 


is set in the building. This 
is very desirable as in the 
process of drying out, a 
dense protective skin coat- 
ing is formed in the pores 
adjacent to the face of 
the stone which makes it 
still less impervious to 
moisture and the weather 
ing action of the elements. 
About 70 per cent of all 
the Indiana Limestone 
quarried is shipped either 
in the form of rough 
quarry blocks or in sawed 
slabs to eut stone plants 
throughout the United 
States and Canada. The 
balance is fabricated by 
plants located in the dis- 
trict and shipped to des- 
tination ready for setting 
in the building. 

From the time the stone 
is lifted from the quarry 
bed until it is ready for 
its position in the build- 
ing, it is handled entire- 
ly by machinery, derricks being used in 
the quarries and overhead traveling 
cranes having a capacity of many tons, 
being used in the mills. 


Columns both large and small, ecol- 
umn bases. pilasters and other circular 
work are turned on lathes much the 
same as if they were wood or metal. 
Fluting of columns is done by a milling 
machine while columns are still in the 
lathe. 





Blocks are Sawed Like Wood 


The first operation after the quarry 
block has been delivered to the mill is 
the sawing up of the block into slabs 
of the various thicknesses required, 
anywhere from two to fourteen inches 
or more in thickness. For this purpose, 
a gang saw is used. 

The stone block is placed on a car 
which is wheeled under the saw which 
consists of blades of steel about four 
inches wide assembled in frames which 
move backward and forward over the 
block, riding a mixture of sand and 
water. These gangs saw at the rate of 
four to six inches per hour. Any width 
of cut may be made, but where very 
wide or thick blocks are quarried the 
sawing is generally done by diamond 
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drag saws, wire saws or circular diamond 
rip saws. 


How Stone is Turned and Carved 

After the stone has been sawed into 
slabs, it is re-sawed to the width re- 
quired by various methods, several 
kinds of saws being used for this pur- 
pose. Sometimes the gangs are again 
used to saw up a pile of slabs. This 
would be the ease if a stack of five or 
seven inch slabs were to be sawed up 
for sills and steps. For special size 
blocks a circular rip saw and a diamond 
drag saw are generally used. 

Usually the next step in the milling 
of stone is to plane this squared up ma- 
terial. The gang saw does not eut an 
absolutely true surface and the planer 
is then used to finish the surfaces of 
plain work as well as to cut moulded 
surfaces. The stone is fixed firmly to 
the bed of the planer which moves back- 
ward and forward under the eutting 
tools which take off about one-quarter 
inch in the roughing out operation, then 
followed by a much lighter shaving as 
the work nears the finished surface de- 
sired. 

In the final finishing, the stone may 
be given either a smooth surface or may 
be corrugated by tooling, two, four, 
six, eight or ten bats to the inch. Not 


only is all of the moulded work in ecor-— 


nices, belt courses, ete., turned out by 
these planers, but moulded carved work 
in connection with gothic arches may 
also be produced. 

In addition to the planer, there are 
headers, shapers and milling machines 
for special work. With the milling ma- 
chines, it is possible to produce elabor- 
ate Gothie tracery, thus eliminating a 
great amount of difficult and expensive 
hand labor. 

The next process is generally the 
cutting to length or jointing of the 
squared up and moulded sections for 
which purpose circular cross cut saws 
having diamond or earborundum teeth 
are generally used. The saw moves 
across the slabs of stone placed on a 
cutting bed cutting them into the sizes 
desired, water being freely used. 

When the stone is plain or moulded 
without ornament, the work is finished 
with this machining operation. Where 
heads, returns, or reprises have to be 
- cut or finished and where there is any 
carving or sculptured work required to 
finish the piece, it is then transferred 
to the cutting shop and set up on the 
bankers for the stone cutters and 
carvers. 

The hand eutting is done largely by 
air tools although a certain amount of 
chisel and mallet work is also done. This 
is largely optional with the cutters who, 
with certain limitations, use the 
pneumatie tool. Aside from the cutting 
and carving of the stone, the work of 
the eutting shop consists also of eutting 
lewises and anchor holes, sinkages for 
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BUTLER SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
BUTLER, PA. 


COMBINED bank and office 

building in the opinion of many 
bankers is a most desirable means of 
advertising and increasing the prestige 
of the institution it houses. This 
together with its income producing 
factor creates a valuable asset. Our 
extensive experience not only assures 
bankers of a sound investment but 
also commodious and practically plan- 
ned banking facilities. Write us for a 
list of bank buildings designed by us 
and erected in your vicinity. 


MOWBRAY & UFFINGER 


INCORPORATED 


ARCHITECTS 
BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 


221 WEST 57™ STREET 
NEW YORK 
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anchors and the boring of holes for 


dowels. 

Before shipment, each piece of stone 
is plainly marked with a number to cor- 
respond with the number given it on 
the setting drawings. The preparation 
of these setting drawings and details is 
a highly developed art and it is really 
marvelous that the stone can be eut and 
shipped a thousand miles to its destina- 
tion ready for setting in its particular 
place in the building. 

During the past few years, the annual 
production of Indiana 
been more than 30,000 carloads. 


Limestone has 
This 
large however, has not 


production, 
been a strain upon the resourees and 
The quar- 
ries and mills are able to supply the 


equipment of the industry. 


demand and it is a rare instance where 
building operations are held up on ae- 
count of Where 
such shortages have existed, it has been 


shortage of stone. 
invariably due to railroad congestion 
and shortage of ears. 


The central location of the quarries 
and vast production methods make it 
possible to secure any amount at any 
time. Stocks are carried at all times 
by nearly all of the cut stone contractors 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Indiana Limestone is an oolitie forma- 
tion. The Temples of Ghizheh and the 
Egyptian Pyramids after many 
turies, serve as monuments to the en- 
during quality of oolitic limestone. The 
famous Portland stone of England is 
con- 


cen- 


also an oolitie limestone but is 
sidered inferior to the limestone from 
Indiana. 

Indiana Limestone used in buildings 
and monuments over a period of 50 or 
60 years still is in an excellent state of 
preservation and the life of the material 
cannot be reckoned in years. It is 
practically everlasting. 


Many times, where an old building 
has outlived its usefulness and is de- 
molished, the stone has been carefully 
removed and re-cut and used in the 
erection of a new structure. One of 


the illustrations in this article shows 
the re-cutting of Indiana Limestone 


taken from a building at 41st. and 


Madison Avenue, New York City. The 
stone in this ease had been exposed to 
the weather fer more than 20 years. 










NEW BUILDINGS | 
PLANNED 





Chieago, Il]—Addison Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, new organization now form- 
ing; drawing plans. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Bremen Bank, one 


story, 60x139 feet, stone, brick and steel; 
$300,000; drawing plans. 
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The Union Bank and Trust Co., of Los Angeles 

as it will appear after alterations have en 

made to its building. Ben R. Meyer is the 
company’s president 


Congress Park, Lll.—Congress Park 
State Bank, two story, brick and stone 
trim, $25,000; S. W. Wilkins, Brook- 
field, Ill. architect. 

Lansing, Miech—American State Sav- 
ings Bank branch, one story, 26x52 
feet, brick, location, N. W. Cor. E. 
Michigan Avenue and Fairview, Harold 
Childs, East Lansing, architect. 

St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis National 
Bank, two sories, 48x70 feet, brick anc 


stone construction, $25,000; St. Louis 





Bank Equipment Co. architects; con 
tract awarded. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Broad Street Na 
tional Bank branch, two stories. bric] 
and limestone; architect, John T. 
Brugger. 

New York, N. Y.—Clermont Nationa! 
Bank, two stories, 50x79 feet, limestone, 
$75,000; A. Stanley Miller, Brooklyn, 
architect. 

Paterson, N. J.—Riverside Trust 
Company, one — story, 
brick and limestone, $35,000; contract 
awarded. 


50x50 feet, 


Milwaukee, 
Bank, two 
proof; contemplated. 


Wis.—Southern 
60x120 


State 
stories, feet, fire- 


Camden, N. J.—Vietor Trust Com 
pany one story, 40x80 feet, brick, loca 
tion Broadway and Streets : 
contemplated. 


Spruce 


Urbana, Ill.—First National Bank. 
two stories, 60x100 feet, brick and stone. 
$200,000; contemplated. 





New York, N. Y.—The Broadway Na 
tional Bank, location, N. W. Cor. Broad- 
way and Third Street; contemplated. 

New York, N. Y.—National City Bank 
of New York, two stories, location 
Broadway between Canal and Lispenard 
Streets; contemplated. 


THE BANKER’S LIBRARIAN 





A Guide 


To Advertising 
This is an annual publication with 


bi-monthly revisions designed to put 
complete information regarding the ad- 
vertising field in the compact 
form at a moderate price. The book is 
divided into three sections listing im- 
portant advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies, and advertised products. The 
manufacturers are classified according 
to products manufactured. “A Guide 
to Advertising” is published by Hill 
and Co., Ine. Publishers, No. 21 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


most 


When May We Expect the Slump? 

While it is diffieult to shake off our 
complacent satisfaction with present 
prosperity, O. H. Cheney, vice presi- 
dent of the American Exechange-Irving 
Trust Company, New York, says that 
we must still expect business to run in 
cycles. He states that this is not a new 
principle, in an article in December 


NATION’S BUSINESS and outlines his first 
introduetion into 
follows: 


“T first learned about the business 
eyele in Sunday School so that when, 
several years later, the heavy economists 
discovered it, I knew that they must be 
right. Joseph, in the time of the Egyp- 
tain Pharaohs, was the first to try to 
fool the business eyele. He knew by 
the old-fashioned charts, which they 
called dreams, that seven lean years 
followed seven fat ones; so he stored 
the grain. Beeause of my religious in- 
troduction to the subject my heart is 
inclined to be fundamentalist on the 
business-evele theory. I cannot erit- 


business-eyeles as 


icise it. But my head is always trying 
to prove that my friends, the econ- 
omists, may have missed something 


—that there are many that they do not 
vet know—that in their mechanistic 
fatalism they have not given enough 
freedom to the will of mankind.” 















Encourage Acquaintance 


WENTY years ago the trend of banks toward 
better buildings was looked upon by many bankers 
It was in those days, too, that 
banks refrained from advertising, and for much the 


as an extravagance. 


same reason. 


Opinion has changed. The old, poorly planned 
banks, with their insecure vaults and unattractive in- 
teriors, are being replaced. Directors have concluded 
that shese are the truly extravagant buildings. These 
buildings can do little more for the bank today than 
give it shelter. Their appeal was to another day and 


another, public. 


The modern type of bank building has done much 
to free banking from its former atmosphere of aus- 
terity. The banker has been effectively aided in in- 
ducing the public to acquire its more géneral acquain- 
anks and their functions which has been 
so great a factor in the growth of banking since 1900. 


tance with 
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First Ngtional Bank 








Sunbury, Penna. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 


GHALL we send you a copy of our book, “Building 
the Bank for Business’? Governor Harding en- 
dorses it, saying: “I wish to compliment the excellent 


ARCHITECTS - ENGINEERS 


suggestions and sound ideas.’’ The book discusses the 


Bank Building as you would in board meeting. Loca- 


Name: 


tion, Investment, Plan, Cost, Vaults are some of the 


subjects. It will be sent you at no cost or obligation. 


Use the coupon. 





1927 Income Tax Procedure 

With a new law in foree, it is neces- 
sary to make doubly sure that com- 
plete information is at hand on figur- 
ing income taxes. The 1927 edition of 
“Montgomery’s Income Tax Procedure” 
is by an accountant and lawyer who is 
said to be one of the highest authorities 
in the field. This book is published by 
The Ronald Press Company, No. 15 
Kast 26th Street, New York City. 
Price, $16. 

Who’s Who in America 

The new Who’s Who volume 14 for 
1926-1927 has just been announced. It 
contains life sketches of nearly 27,000 
of the most notable living men and 
women of America. There are 3,491 
entirely new sketches. This book con- 
tains, for the first time, the names of 


children. It is now bound in a new size 
7% inches wide, 914 inches high, and 
214 inches thick. There are 2,300 
pages. The price is $8.50. The pub- 


lisher is The A. N. Marquis Company, 
670 Cass Street, Chicago, Ill. 
F, A. A. Report of Convention 

The bound volume known as “Pro- 
ceedings of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association, Eleventh Annual Conven- 
tion” held in Detroit September 20 to 
24, 1926, is now being distributed. This 
is a book of 265 pages handsomely bound 
in cloth and contains all of the addresses 


Address : 


TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me a copy 
of “Building the Bank for Business”. 





made at the convention as well as a com- 
plete list of members. Copies may be 
secured from Preston KE. Reed, executive 
secretary, Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Chieago, Illinois. 





A Bond House Breaks a Tradition 
“Before presenting our proposition 
in advertising to the general public, we 
sell the proposition to our salesmen. 
We prove to them that the campaign will 
make their selling efforts easier and 
that they are really the king pins upon 
whom the success of the advertising 
We make them feel that they 
alone can make or break the eampaign.” 
Edmond Boushelle, advertising man- 
ager of the A. B. Leach & Company, 
Inc., of New York, is thus quoted by 
John J. MeCarthy in an article in the 
November issue of “Advertising and 
Selling.” The article is an unusuaily 
valuable account of a new and effective 
style of advertising for bond houses. 


rests. 


A Perpetual Line on Business 

That it is possible to know the exact 
condition of any business at any time is 
emphasized by William R. Basset, 
chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & 
Company, in an article in the Decem- 
ber Forses magazine. After outlining 
a simple accounting system that makes 
frequent statements possible, Mr.Basset 
says: 


“The statement of conditions which, 


Readers will oonfer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


5 % more color in Reed's 


Mass-‘magazine Plan for 


1927 printed in full-color 


oravure. 


See it for yourself. 





under the old plan of accounting, -re- 
quires the taking of inventory so that 
those important items of so-called 
‘quick’ assets may be listed, may be 
made with this new cost system I have 
outlined by simply taking off a trial 
balance from ledger accounts. Each 
item will then be present without the 
need of taking a physical count. Merely 
by rearranging the items in the trial 
balance in accordance with the common- 
ly aecepted order in which they should 
appear on the statement of condition, 
the statement is ready.” 
Automobile Credited With Our 
Prosperity 

The importance of the automobile in- 
dustry is emphasized by William Tru- 
fant Foster and Waddill Catehings in 
an article in the December Wor p’s 
Work in which they say: 

“The present material prosperity of 
the United States is due chiefly to the 
automobile. Had it not been for the 
development of that industry during 
the last 15 years, it seems probable that 
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business would not be jogging along to 
a level not far above that of the decade 
before the war. Certain it is that 
without the great expansion of the au- 
tomotive industry in this country, there 
would have been no such inereases as 
those which have taken place in the 
volume of money, in consumers’ income, 
in real wages, and in profits. 

“Equally impossible would have been 
the gains in building operations, in rail- 
road development, and in highway con- 
struction. The fact that the United 
States has developed the largest new 
industry of this generation so rapidly 
that it now produces about seven 
eighths of the world’s output, of motor 
vars is, in itself, enough to make this 
country far more prosperous than a 
seore of countries which divide among 
them the other one eighth of the busi- 
ness. Indeed, every index of our gen- 
eral prosperity reflects the growth of 
the automobile industry.” 


INDUSTRIAL SALES ANALYSIS 
(Continued from page 20) 
being over-inventoried. 

Inventories are accumulated, then, for 
the purpose of sale which establishes 
beyond question a relation between sales 
and inventories. This relationship can 
be computed and reduced to a record- 
able figure just as simply and accurately 
as any of the other proportions which 
have been discussed in this series. For 
reasons that will be quite evident in the 
latter part of these discussions, it has 


become customary to divide the net 
annual sales by the amount of inventory 
on the annual statement, reducing the 
fraction to percentages. 

If we may suppose two eases, in the 
first of which the sales are 800 per cent 
of the inventory and in the second only 
200 per cent, the companies being in 
similar economic surroundings and in 
the same line of industry, it becomes 
evident that the second is relatively 
much more over-inventoried than the 
first. 

To support each $200 of sales, the 
second company has $100 of inventory. 
For each $100 of inventory, the first 
company has been able to secure $800 of 
sales. Manifestly, the second company 
must hold its inventory for a much 
longer time than the first, and hence is 
under the jeopardy of falling prices in 
values of inventory for that much longer. 

This ratio must not be mistaken as 
indicating a record of physical merchan- 
dise turnover. It is, however, a com- 
parable measure of turnover rapidity. 

This ratio again takes us a little away 
from the Simon pure financial element 
and uses financial data to test the 
effectiveness of the human _ element. 
Within rasonable bounds, the more 
dollars of sales per dollar of inventory, 
the higher the merchandising or pro- 
ductive fabricating ability of the man- 
agenient. As it is possible to establish 
a record of this ability so as to measure 
its individual movement, or to compare 
the relative efficiency of two subjects, 
it would seem only common sense to 











ROMEO SAVINGS BANK, ROMEO, MICH, __ 


TE! beautiful New Home for the Romeo Savings Bank of Romeo, 
Michigan, is the second bank building we have planned and are 
building and equipping in Romeo within a year, under our “‘guaranteed 


limit cost”? form of contract. 


We have many satisfied customers. 


We can satisfy you, too. 


Our expert advice is free to you with no obligations 


BON D-HUBBARD COMPANY, Bank Builders 


1461 First National Bank Building 
+ II=aeEaEapaB»hDhQ9BnBppBpnph@]IESESESELSSSaaaBE_E™A ENIAC 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


do so. To neglect such an opportunity 
is only to cling to inspiration instead of 
to rely on comparable facts. 

“Over Trading” or “Dry Rot” 
Bork of these two criticisms of opera- 

tion are in rather common use and 
lack in that use anything definite, just 
as was the case with the other ‘critical 
phrases which have already been dis- 
cussed. The fact that the conditions ex- 
pressd by phrases have not generally 
been recordable is no reason why 
analysis would not be made better if a 
way were devised to make such record- 
ing possible and then applied so that 
performance from year to year could 
be compared accurately. 

Individuals invest money in an enter- 
prise in the expectation that it will 
be actively employed and that by this 
employment will earn a_ profit. A 
given amount of capital so subscribed 
must have a reasonable sales activity, 
with the normal accompanying profits to 
be justified as an investment. 

As this proportion rises, the net 
worth is turned more rapidly and, 
under proper adjustment, is more likely 
to return a substantial profit. This, 
however, is only true up to a reasonable 
limit, with safety. 

We sometimes find a management that 
is very strong on output and marketing 
but which has a restricted investment. 
The optimism of such a management 
might easily prompt it to undertake the 
production and sale of more goods than 
could properly be financed by the net 
worth. 

The ease of sale and promise of profit 
might easily tempt a management to an 
extravagant program of production that 
would be of necessity accompanied later 
by the assumption of too great a burden 
of debt and end in disaster. An attempt 
to support too large a volume of busi- 
ness on too small an investment of cap- 
ital is over-trading. 

One cannot ask with safety that sales 
bear more than a reasonable relation to 
net worth. Any trend in this super 
burden of over trading can be noted, if 
the sales to net worth relation or pro- 
portion is computed and recorded from 
statement to statement. Not infrequent- 
ly, this may be a first indication of a 
program that will be followed by over 
borrowing and general danger. 


It is not infrequently the case that 
companies, having been successful, 
assume a complacency like a rower who 
rests on his oars. after having pulled 
vigorously upstream. For a time, his 
momentum may carry him along in 
opposition to the current, but shortly 
his upstream speed will slacken and 
even while he is still going ahead 
through the water, the stream will be 
earring him backward to the falls and 
destruction. 

Such is the condition of dry rot. A 
company may be maintaining a fair 
degree of activity or volume of sales. 
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What Our Service 
Consists of— 


Interior view of COMMERCE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, Chicago, I!l. 





HIS is the new quarters of 

the Commerce Trust and 
Savings Bank which we have 
just completed. Floors of art 
marble, bank screen of Botta- 
chino marble with counters of 
black and gold, walls are fin- 
ished with Craftex to imitate 
Travertine marble, an artistic 
inexpensive interior. 


Write for our brochure 
“The Open Door to Bank 
Architecture” which, be- 
sides featuring some of 
our work in the way of 
photographs, contains in- 
formation of interest to 
banks contemplating 
building. 


“WRITE TODAY” 





design of proposed building. 


conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including water color 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding of contracts in 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, INC., Bank Architect 


Sales may increase in dollars. It may 
be making some money. But if the 
activity of its invested funds is decreas- 
ing, as measured by the relation of net 
sales to net worth, then the company is 
beginning to slip unless this relation is 
at least proportional to what is reason- 
able for such a company. 

As the upward movement of the ratio 
of sales to net worth when too high 
expresses over trading and feverish 
danger, so the falling of this ratio be:ow 
a reasonable figure would indicate a 
drying up process, lethargy and dry rot. 
By computing the proportion and 
recording it we would again substitute 
accuracy of method and degree for in- 
tuition or inspiration. 

Uncollected Sales 

HE orderly process of business 

consists of purchase of materials, 
fabrication sale and collection. Mer- 
chandise turns into receivables by sale. 


Receivables turn into cash by collection. © 


At the end of any fiscal year, the re- 
ceivables remaining on the books rep- 
resent the uncollected sales for the 
period. The shorter the terms and the 
closer they are insisted upon, the smaller 
will this sediment be at any given date. 

Theoretically, a company doing a cash 
business would have no receivables at 
all, all sales being collected at the 
moment of sale. 

When reviewing a statement, it may 
appear that the receivables bulk large. 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


At the same time, it may not be fair to 
criticize the subject as being a poor 
collector because this apparently larger 
item may be in very reasonable propor- 
tion if the sales volume has been large. 
Therefore, it is much more accurate to 
relate the sales volume to the amount of 
the receivables and base criticism on this 
relation rather than on the amount of 
the receivables in dollars. This method 
again makes it possible to establish and 
maintain a comparable record. 

In making an interpretation of this 
ratio, however, several possible con- 
tingencies must be kept in mind and 
allowance made for their effect upon the 
ratio. For example, a heavy sales 
volume or activity the first ten months 
of the year and an end of the year dull 
period might produce a low ratio of 
sales to receivables, if sales terms ran 
beyond 90 days. 


If a large amount of receivables had 
been secretly sold or hypotheeated and 
only the net remainder written into the 
balance sheet, the ratio of sales to re- 
ceivables might appear exceedingly 
strong. As a general proposition, how- 
ever, such a condition may be hinted at 
by the apparently low coincident sales 
to merchandise ratio and a ratio between 
merchandise and receivables that is 
badly out of normal. 

If one of these three items, receivables, 
has been artificially made abnormal in 
amount, then the relation of the other 


two items to it will be abnormal. If 
the relation, sales to merchandise, is 
normal, then suspicion is at once thrown 
against the integrity of the, receivables, 
when sales to receivables is abnormal. 
While a tinkering with the dollar 
amount of the receivables might pass 
unnoticed, the appearance of normality 
between two of the three items, both 
being out of proportion with the third, 
is at least a hint of dislocation. 


It is customary ‘in the practice of 
many analysts to divide the receivables 
by the sales, setting this fraction against 
365 days to determine the days of sales 
represented by receivables. This is a 
perfectly reasonable thing to do when 
studying this item or proportion by 
itself. But for reasons that will become 
apparent in a later article in this series, 
the practice of dividing sales by receiv- 
ables and recording the proportion 
in this manner is preferred and 
recommended. 

This concludes an explanation of the 
eight ratios in the study of which the 
writer has been active. There is an 
additional important proportion in 
connection with sales, the study of 
which is about to be begun. It is the 
relation between net profits and sales. 
When sufficient data is accumulated so 
that we may examine it carefully, it is 
believed that this proportion will be 
productive of much that will be ex- 
tremely interesting and valuable. 
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BUILDING 
ALTERATIONS 





New Rochelle, N. Y.—National City 
Bank, addition; $125,000. 

Wabash, Ind.—Farmers and Mer 
chants Bank; plans now being drawn. 

McAlester, Okla.—MeAlester Trust 
Company, completed extensive improve- 
fireproof vaults; new fixtures; 
rear addition. 


ments ; 


National 
Bank, two story addition, more e¢ages 
made, new vault installed; $300,000. 


Seranton, Pa.—Traders 


Kansas City, Kans.—Quindaro State 
Bank, contract awarded; $30,000. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—Union Bank and 
Trust Company, 12 story addition, 
$1,500,000, architects, Curlett and Beel- 
man. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Hopkins Street 
State Bank, one story, 80x80, brick with 
trim; $50,000; 
Memmler, architects. 


stone LaCroix and 


Detroit, Mich.- 
branch 


Detroit Savings Bank 
office and store’ building; 


two stories, brick stone and steel; C. L. 
Phelps, architect. 

Detroit, Mich—Dime Savings Bank 
branch, two stories, 40x60, brick, stone 
and steel; architect, 
drawing plans. 


Louis Kamper, 


Jackson, Mich.—The Jackson City 
Bank, 13. stories, 44x120, brick, steel 
and terra cotta; architects, Weary and 
Alford, Chieago. 

Monessen Trust Com- 
pany; arehitects Hopkins and Dentz, 
New York City. 


Monessen, Pa. 


Horseheads, N. Y.—First 
Bank. 


National 


Haskel, Texas.—Haskel Bank, formal 
opening held recently. 


New Kensington, Pa.—Logan Trust 
Company, occupying new home. 
Tenn.—Chattanooga 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, 10 
bank and _ office, $1,000,000: 
architects, R. M. Hunt Company, James 
Building. 


Chattanooga, 


story 


Kansas, I]]—National Bank, remodel- 
ing and addition, $15,000; Johnson, 
Miller, Miller and Yeager, Terre Haute, 
Ind, architects. 





NATIONAL 
FOWLER BANK 
LAFAYETTE 
INDIANA 


HE above bank building now in the course of con- 
struction from plans designed—including all fixtures, 


furniture and equipment by 


WALTER SCHOLER 


ARCHITECT 


LAFAYETTE 








= INDIANA 





We are in a position to furnish complete plans, specifications and 


supervision for all contracts, equipment included. 


If you contemplate 


| 
new construction or expansion we shall be pleased to consult with you. || 
} 














Greenwood, Ind—First National 
Bank, maturity probably late 1927. 


Milkaukee, Wis.—Second Ward Bank. 
remodeling and rear addition; WKirel 
haff and Rose, arehitects. 

Maryville, Tenn.—Bank of Maryville. 
interior remodeling; 
tures. 


install new fix 


Oil City, Pa.—First National Bank. 
front and lobby, $50,000; architects, W. 
H. Cook and C. 8S. Bates, Youngstown. 
Ohio. 

Reading, Pa.—Berks Trust 
Company branch; plans being drawn. 


County 


New York City—The Chelsea Ex 
change Bank, bank and office, contract 
awarded; $45,000. 

POSITIVE—NEUTRAL 
NEGATIVE 
(Continued from page 16) 

(3) Never eall attention to the fact 
that a customer’s account is overdrawn. 
Refer him instead to the manager ot 
your department or to the clerk who is 
in charge of that phase of the business. 
Customers resent having their financial 
misfortunes paraded before other pos 
sible listeners in a line at the window. 

(4) If a customer requests you to 
find out the amount of his balanee, al- 
ways remember to write the amount on 
a slip of paper and pass it out face 
downward. A man’s bank balance is 
close to his heart and he very seldon 
cares to risk the chance of an outsider 
seeing it. 

(5) Avoid paying out dirty bills. It 
isn’t necessary to give every customer 
new eurrency, but it certainly does make 
a good impression to remove the old 
and torn bills and let the customer know 
that you are trying to give him eur- 
rency that is at least decent enough to 
carry in his purse. 

(6) When you deem it necessary for 
some reason or other to refuse to cash 
a check, never say outright, “I can’t 
eash this check.” Be certain first that 
the man does not have connections with 
other departments of the bank or is not 
personally acquainted with one of the 
officers. A good way to handle a situa- 
tion of that sort is to first ask, “Do you 
have a savings account with us?” or 
“Do you know any one in the bank?” 

(7) You ean make a good impression 
on customers and incidentally save your- 
self a lot of time by asking, “What de- 
nominations please?” before paying out 
a large sum of currency. 

These are of course merely suggestions. 
and every contact man will soon evolve 
his own personal “tricks of the trade.” 
But the ones listed, when added to your 
own category should be instrumental in 
creating what Mr. Drew terms “that 
necessary positive impression.” 
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TRUST OFFICER IDEALS 


(Continued from page 11) 


records in our evening colleges of law 
and in special university courses. 
Others, including college men similarly 
equipped except as to the 
practical banking 


advantages of 
experience, are some- 


times taken into banks and given an 
ntensive training in banking practice. 
Starting 


department, 


as junior clerks in the savings 


for example, they may be 


transferred from one department to 


Pa: 
Give 
Preference to 
Candidates 


Who— 


Are natives of the 
state in which the 
bank operates, pref- 
erably natives of the 
city in which the 
bank is located. 


— 
. 


~ 


Are of good family 
history and connec- 
tions. 


Have definite reli- 
gious affiliations 
no atheist could, 
my opinion, qualify 
as a successful trust 


a - > » 


man, 
Have no physical de- 
fects. 
Possess a pleasing 
personality. 
Arestudious and am- 
bitious. 
_ 
another, as their progress warrants, 
always under the guidance and_ sur- 


veillance of the trust officer, until their 
apprenticeship shall have been served. 

In addition to a knowledge of bank- 
ing practice and of the bank’s policies, 
such men have the opportunity of build- 
ing up a following among the customers 
of the bank, which will be of additional 
value when they are taken into the 
trust department. Throughout — this 
period of training, the salaries of such 
students are usually charged to the trust 
department as part of its payroll 
expense. 

There are trust officers, to my certain 
knowledge, who owe their success to just 
such a process; and who, by study and 
self-development, have forged to the top. 

It may appear that, in rapidly grow- 
meg banks this procedure would prove 


for JANUARY, 


1927 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL BANK 
St. Louis, Mo. 


(5° ENABLE a banker to make an intelligent deci- 
sion as to the advisability of going into a building 


project—our latest publication, “Preliminary Service 


for Contemplated Bank Buildings,” 


shows how we 


present a comprehensive building program, including 
plans, sketches and condensed specifications, together 
with estimate of total cost. 


A copy will be mailed you for the asking 


ST. LouIS BANK BUILDING 


AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Banks Exclusively 


NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS 





> ST. LOUIS, MO. 





But if the selection of 
carefully and 
made, and the process be a 
continuous there will always be 
available a supply of splendid material. 

As to the additional requirements of 
such candidates, | suggest that they be: 


to be too slow. 
men, at the 
correctly 


outset, be 


one, 


1. Natives of the state in which the 
bank operates, preferably natives 
of the city in which the bank is 
located. 

2. Of good family history and connee- 
tions. 

3. Have definite religious affiliations. 
No atheist could, in my opinion, 
qualify as a successful trust man. 

4. Have no physical defeets. 

5. Possess a pleasing personality. 

6. Be studious and ambitious. 


After your candidates have proved by 
patient and persistent study and trial, 
their fitness to represent your institution 
as trust men, they must receive the en- 
couragement and support that their 
status deserves. 


As a _ practical recognition of his 
attainments and intrinsic worth, the 
trust man must be adequately com- 
pensated. No class of employes in our 
banks are so grossly undervalued in 
dollars and cents as are our trest men. 
The natural reaction is discouragement 
and the willingness to accept the first 
offer of more remuneration from other 
institutions in the same field. When 
this happens, your solicitude and train- 
ing, insofar as your bank is concerned, 
are so much wasted energy and time. 
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and potatoes 39 per cent. 


creased 72 per cent. 


The average yield per acre of corn in the United States has in- 
creased 18 per cent since 1885; wheat 17 per cent; oats 14 per cent, 
During the past four decades, the com- 
bined acreage of corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes has been expanded 
about 52 per cent, whereas the total production of these crops in- 


TO GET the MOST from RENTED FARMS 


Share rent has been most satisfactory, and giving the tenant 
plenty of leeway insures better farming 


HENEVER we get hold of a farm, 

either by purchase or foreclosure, 
we immediately repair the buildings, 
fences, and furnish clover seed for the 
small grain. All reasonable wishes of our 
tenants are complied with. After they 
have been a year on a place they know 
as much or more than we do as to the 
farm they occupy. Also by complying 
with their requests or telling them they 
ean have what they ask for, their re- 
quests became fewer and fewer, par- 
ticularly where they have to furnish the 
labor themselves, we to furnish the 
material. 


The turnover in tenants on our farms 
does not amount to exceed 5 per cent a 
year and we have tenants who have been 
on our places seven years and whom we 
go to see only about once a year. 


New farmers are visited by our farm 
superintendent on the average of once 
a month for the first year. After that 
the visits become farther and farther 
apart. Our experience has been quite 
satisfactory as a whole, by getting high 


By I. SIBBERNSEN 
Farm loan banker, Omaha, Nebraska 


class tenants and letting them work out 
their own salvation as they prefer to. 

Of course, whenever we find somebody 
who is not satisfactory, and which hap- 
pens every year, that man will have to 
move, but we have a waiting list of from 
eight to ten for each farm which might 
be for rent for the following season. 

At Christmas time we always re- 
member the farmers and their children 
with some small present. 

My experience in the handling of 
farms has been a slow development. 
When I had only a few farms, I left 
them in charge of a neighbor or the local 
banker or rea] estate agent, but with bad 
results. The farms were not given any 
particular attention whatsoever, except 
in most instances for the benefit of the 
tenant. Hence, I had to abandon that 
and do my best by running the farms 
from the office with an occasional visit 
by myself or one of my sons. 

This brought better results, but when 
our holdings became very large it ne- 
cessitated the employment of a regular 





A FIFTH of our farm landlords own approximately half of 

the rented farms, the other four-fifths having but one 
tenant each, the Department of Agriculture has found in a 
survey of the ownership of rented farms in 184 counties 


grouped in half the states. 


Farm landlords average about 58 years of age; northern 
landlords about 60 years, and southern landlords about 54. 
The difference in age is due largely to the fact that tenants are 
more responsible in the north than they are in the south, and 
so require less of the supervision which aged landlords are 


likely to find difficult to give. 
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farm superintendent. At first I em 
ployed either professors from agricul- 
tural colleges or graduates from such 
institutions. But what a failure! They 
were only like putty in the average 
farmer’s hands. Now we employ only 
a hard-headed, conscientious ex-farmer 
who once upon a time, had made eminent 
suecess as a farmer, but was caught with 
too large holdings. 

Such a man understands the language 
of the farmer; understands how to pick 
out the best tenants where a vacancy 
occurs; uses sound advice and is not 
afraid to stay on the place until certain 
work is done, to superintend and take 
part in the threshing of the small grain, 
and can estimate the yield of the corn 
fields. ‘ 

Our superintendent gets a fair living 
salary and a small commisson upon the 
gross returns from the farms under his 
charge. 

During the last 40 years I have owned 
many farms and at the present time own 
a large number. I have never looked 
upon the income from the farm as any 
definite source of revenue, or had high 
expectations as to the returns from the 
crops. That is, I have been satisfied 
with reasonable returns, provided the 
actual occupant of the farm gave me the 
share to which I was entitled under the 
terms of the lease, and I have had but 
few disappointments in that respect. 


The main source of revenue from the 
farms, and what makes up the difference, 
is the constant increase in value, which 
much more than covers a reasonable an- 
nual interest rate plus taxes, repairs and 
upkeep; at least it used to be so and it 
will be again, within a year or two. 

I have tried all kinds of ways with the 
tenants. I have tried to farm the land 
on halves, feeding cattle and hogs, but 
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have never charged cash rent, always 
share rent and usually two-fifths of 
all grain, a reasonable cash rent for the 
use of the pasture and one-half of the 
hay delivered. 

Where there is a large amount of 
pasture land, we furnish the cattle and 
the tenant takes care of same and the 
eattle are sold for joint account, after 
the cost has been refunded, plus in- 
terest at 6 per cent, the tenant to keep 
up the fences. The cattle are allowed 
to go in the corn-stalks which are owned 
jointly. 

The reason why I have never charged 
cash rent for the land under cultivation 
is that, in good years or good times, I 
would not participate in the increased 
production or higher prices, while in 
the bad years it would be impossible to 
collect the eash rent without ruining 
the tenant, who had put in his labor to 
raise the crop and does not alone lose his 
labor but also has a heavy indebtedness 
hanging over him. 

The tenant, as I reason, does not par- 
ticipate in the rise in the value of the 
land, has no stable home, and so, cash 
rental induces the robbing of the soil, 
as in most cases the leases are made for 
one, not to exceed two years at a time. 





PRACTICAL COOPERATION 
IN ALABAMA 


“We have heartily endorsed and are 
actively supporting the South-wide 
movement to relieve the cotton situ- 
ation,” says J. R. McCarry, eashier 
of the Alabama Trust & Savings Bank, 
Florence, Ala. 

Furthermore, Mr. McCarry has made 
this announcement to the cotton farm- 
ers in his territory through the local 
newspapers in an advertisement which 
includes the following statement: 

“We feel that the only solution of 
the problem is this plan which embodies 
first: Withdrawing 4,000,000 bales ot 
cotton from the market and putting it 
into the farm bureau cotton pool; sec- 
ond, acreage reduction next year of not 
less than 25 per cent. 

“In conjunction with the acreage re- 
duction, and to prevent a recurrence of 
the present situation, we endorse and 
advocate the following farm program, 
which has been approved by the 
Alabama Farm Bureau.” 

The program calls for the follow- 
ing on every farm: 

1. A garden of sufficient size to feed 
the family during the summer 
months, with vegetables for sale in 
season and- provide canned vege- 
tables for winter consumption. 

2. At least one good milch cow. 

3. Two good brood sows. 

4. Eighty to 100 pullets—heavy laying 
variety. 

5. Production of sufficient feed stuffs 
to winter the live stock. 

“In other words, ‘Live at home and 
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have something to sell every month of 


the year’—not just at cotton picking 
time.” 

This practical cooperation is being 
carried out by bankers throughout the 
whole South and may prove to be the 
way to control agricultural production 
in such a way as to avoid agricultural 
slumps. 


FARMERS TO TOUR 
EUROPE 


‘The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration announces that 500 farmers 
have planned to charter a ship and visit 
the principal agricultural countries of 
Europe. The ship will sail July 30 and 


return September 26 and the party will 
visit England, France, Scotland, 
Belgium, Germany, Holland, Denmark 
and the Isle of Jersey. The object of 
the trip is to give these 500 farmers a 
first hand view of European agriculture 
and cooperative marketing. These 
farmers when they return will give 
speeches at various farm meetings in 
different states so that all of the 
farmers in America may have reliable 
information on European farming and 
marketing. 


J. F. Rainer, active vice-president 
of the Merchants & Farmers Bank, 
Gordo, Ala., has been elected president 
of the institution. Mr. Rainer suc- 
ceeds A. H. Dabbs. 
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4 | "LL tell vou how I’m going 
to build that Vl set 
my two-by-fours this way—” 


frame. 


Two very brown hands, hardened by 
many years at the plow handle, were 
spread upon the mahogany rail, to illus- 
trate the point. 
side of the rail studied their position 
eritically and nodded approval. 

“T get the idea. 
Mason.” 

The conversation went on, without a 
reference to money, notes or interest. 

The builder of the 
farmer. He did not so much as change 


frame was a 


his overalls when he came to town. 
The banker seemed to know what the 
farmer was talking about and was not 
bored by his customer. 

E. M. Little was the man at the desk. 
He is the farm service man of the Fre- 
mont (Nebr.) State Bank. 

This interesting and profitable bank 
service had its beginning with a boy and 
150 calvés—and a banker who could 
see farther ahead than day after to 
Morrow. 

It was in December of that heetie 
1920 when the world was reeling crazily 
in the grip of a financial quake, when 
bankers as well as farmers looked into 
the future with misgivings and fears, that 
a boy of 20 came to the Fremont State 
Bank with a request for a loan of around 
$2,000. ; 

Such a nerve, even in youth, could not 
fail to attention. Not 
were they refusing to make new loans 
but many banks were calling in loans. 
They asked the hoy what he proposed 
to do with that amount of borrowed cap- 
ital? His prompt. He 
would buy 150 calves. He would feed 
them through, marketing them as baby 
beef the following vear. 


challenge only 


answer was 


He was operating his mother’s farm 
of 160 acres. He had some corn and 
some alfalfa for feed. He had brothers 
who could help care for stock. He 
would carry on the operation alone, ex- 
eept for the help of these younger boys, 
and so he would be kept busy through 
the winter using his time profitably. 
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Low to Sive 


The man on the other 


It is a good plan, 


faSIERVICE to FARMERS ~ 
| ) How rt Profits the bank 


rt 


gen en. 





By ORA A. CLEMENT 





* VOU can’t lose money on a 
calf!” said a Nebraska farm 

And he 
$5.200 
calves bought 


boy to his banker. 
proved it by making 
150 
with money advanced by the 


bank. 


Then the officers set about to 


profit on 


make a hundred customers like 
this boy. Their plan succeeded. 
This ought to be recommen- 
dation enough to encourage other 
bankers to plan definite, con- 


structive service to farmers. 





He was sure he could carry the project 
through successfully. 

“Listen,” he urged with boyish en- 
thusiasm, “You can’t lose money on a 
ealf. 


erow. 


If he lives at all, he is going to 
A year from now he will weigh 
three times as much as he does now. If 
I sell my corn and alfalfa on the market, 
1 will get the market price and no more. 
It I feed it to calves, I will sell it for the 
price of baby beef.” 

He convinced the bank's officers that 
it was a safe risk and the bank advanced 
the price of 150 calves. 

His venture was watched with great 
interest by President Dan V. Stephens 
When 
short, they advanced him further credit, 


and his associates. feed ran 
so that he might finish his feeders off 
properly. 

When the calves were in prime con- 
dition, and the market was favorable, 
he sold them. True to his own predic- 


tion, they returned a good profit. After 





cancelling his indebtedness at the 
bank and charging himself mark 
et prices for all home-grown feed 
consumed, he had, above all costs, a 
labor income of $5,200 to show for his 
enterprise! 

He had bought and raised hogs to 
follow his calves and from the sale of 
these he realized $3,000 


above costs. 


The boy then, had a total labor income of 


$8,200 for the year 1921, when many 
farmers on similar farms had not a eent 
for their season’s work. 

It set the bankers a-thinking. 

Why had this boy made money when 
experienced men operating under the 
conditions of weather, locality, 
and markets had failed to break even? 
Several reasons were apparent. 


same 


The boy was a manager who looked 
for the best possible use of his resources. 
He thought of farming as a_ business. 
He understood the basic principles of 
agriculture, and knew something of the 
fundamentals of finance. He had the 
right idea of the use of eredit. He 
thought his plan out in detail before he 
asked for assistance. He had selected 
a project that was practically safe in 
his community—the 
beef. Under such conditions his success 
was as he had urged at the outset, almost 
certain. 

“What he did a hundred other farm 


feeding of baby 


ers might have done, if—”’ said the 
bankers. 

Then they drew up their pads and 
figured. 

“Tf we had a hundred customers like 
that boy we could sleep nights,” they 
agreed. 

One hundred business-like farmers, 


each borrowing the price of several ear 
loads of feeders every year, one hundred 
men with a balance of $8,000 at the end 
of the season, a hunded productive farms 
selling and buying on the local market, 
a hundred families talking suecess and 
prosperity instead of ruin and loss— 
why not? 

To undertake such a program called 
for education and education meant a 
leader and teacher. 








k 





The bank looked about for a suecess- 
ful farmer who was acquainted with the 
theory as well as the practice of agri- 
culture, and knew, too, something of fi- 
nance. Mr. Little qualified in every re- 
spect. He was employed, given the 
title, “Farm Service Man,” and told to 
work out his own modus operandi. 

When the work was undertaken the 
bank had few farmer customers. Now 
Mr. Little complains good naturedly that 
he should be twins to put in full time on 
the field and in the office since he cannot 
now attend to all the calls that come to 
him. He is consulted on questions of 
crops, marketing, management, and 
finance. He plan§$ rotations, designs 
farm buildings, makes marketing trips 
to the stockyards and hand-picks feeders 
and ewes for customers. He helps 
farmers keep farm accounts, and every- 
where, in every way, he promotes effi- 
ciency and thrift on the farm to the in- 
creasing profit of the institution which 
employs him. 


How this Personal Service 
Increased Deposits 


Since the introduction of this service, 
deposits in the bank have increased from 
$400,000 to $1,600,000, (round figures.) 
Country loans have increased from $54,- 
000 to $300,000. 

Not the least beneficial of the results 
of this service is the familiarity with the 
principles of practical finance acquired 
by farmers. ; 

Many of them have found that a system 
of farm accounting is not the difficult 
thing that it looks to be. They appre- 
ciate the fact that the man who has his 
investments and his costs down in black 
and white is the one who ean depend 
upon getting assistance when he needs it. 
They have an increasing respect for agri- 
culture as a business. They dare to ven- 
ture further, and at the same time are 
more cautious in the use of borrowed 
capital. The service man has done much 
to dispel the air of mystery that a 
farmer finds in a bank. 

A typical illustration of the work of 
the Farm Service Department is to be 
found in the story of one whom we may 
eall Johnson. 

Johnson was not a customer, but he 
had heard of the farm service from a 
neighbor. He came asking for assist- 
ance. He was, according to his own 
statement, virtually bankrupt. He owed 
some $1;200 more than his equipment 
was worth. He was being crowded on 
every hand. His own bank had refused 
to extend further credit. He had rented 
the farm on which he was living for an- 
other year, but he was discouraged and 
was considering turning his entire equip- 
ment over to creditors and giving up the 
fight. 

The service man went to the farm. 
He saw much that the farmer did not. 
He saw that while Johnson was but an 
indifferent sort of field man, he was ¢ 
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real stock man. His horses and cows 
were well cared for. The buildings were 
kept in such repair as animal comfort 
required. He saw, too, that Johnson’s 
pasture would keep more cows than he 
There was not enough plow 
land to make grain growing profitable 
as a major operation. The farm was on 
a good road and near enough to his 
headquarters to make supervision pos- 
sible. ; 


possessed. 


Management Made a Condition 
For a Loan 


He made Johnson an offer. He 
would negotiate a loan for him to the 
amount of $1,200 on a few conditions. 
Johnson should buy six good grade cows 
and ten brood sows with the money, 
giving ‘tthe bank a chattel mortgage on 
the stock. One half of each cream 
check should be applied to his notg at 
the bank. He must open a book of 
accounts and keep an accurate record 
o* every transaction throughout the year. 

He agreed to all the terms specified 
and received $1,200 for which he gave 
two notes. He bought six cows and ten 
sows with the service man aiding in their 
selection. 

Half of each cream check was applied 
on his account with the bank. The other 
half paid for food and elothing for his 
family and also paid for small tools and 
repairs about the farm. 

The family had all the whole milk, 
cream butter and cottage cheese it 
could consume. Skim milk was fed to 
the pigs. 

The cows were kept on pasture during 
the season and corn and oats were grown 
on the farm for feed. 

Five days before the end of the twelve- 
month the bank canceled Johnson’s note 
for $660 which he had given for the 
purchase of his cows. The cows had 
paid for themselves and had paid John- 
son a little better than $50 a month in 
cash besides going a long way toward 
supplying his table. The account book 
showed where every cent had gone, and 
just what the costs of feed and other 
items had been. 


Hogs Help One Farmer Out of 
Difficulties 


His pigs were farrowed in April and 
May. In December, 22 were sold for 
$436.38. In January, 11 were sold for 
$226.74. Forty fall pigs brought $400. 
Fifty-three gilts and six sows were sold 
tor $1,805. The total receipts for the 
sows and their increase amounted to 
$2,989.11. The original cost and all 
charges total $1,570. Johnson realized 
a profit of $1,419.11 on his pig raising 
venture. (No charge being made for 
his time nor for skim milk feed.) 

Adding the $660 which had been his 
share of the cream receipts, Johnson had 
a labor income of $2,079.11 He paid 
his debts, and had a small balance in the 


bank. 
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Canada - 
the Best 
Customer 


ANADA buys more 
goods from the United 
States than from any other 
country. In 1925 these 


purchases amounted to 
$579,746,080. 


In return Canada supplies 
the United States with many 
essentials—chiefly food, 
forest products and minerals. 


Millions 
of Acres 


Await 
Settlement 


Only one-fifth of the avail- 
able farm land in Canada is 
under eultivation. Good 
land close to railways, mar- 
kets and schools can be 
bought for $15 to $20 an acre. 
Settlement of these lands 
improves international trade 
—north and south. 


Your nearest neighbor wel- 
comes United States settlers. 


For information write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 
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The bank did more than help a 
struggling man to his feet. It prevented 
the chain of trying losses whieh a farm 
bankruptey drags through a community. 
It converted a who 
heaten, into a dependable, forward-look- 
ing customer. It taught 


erean-check 


man was almost 
Johnson the 
satisfaction of a salary, 
with real money coming in every day 
of the year. His relationship with the 
service man gave the farmer a new in- 
sight into the possibilities of agriculture 
as a business. 

The loan of $1,200 was not all 


Johnson 


that 
the bank. The 
service could not be paid for across the 


received from 


counter, Self respect, financial security, 
the satisfaction of having found a way 
through—all of tremendous 
values in banking as elsewhere, but not 


these are 


to be computed in columns. 
Nor that 

paid the total of the bank’s profit on the 

transaction. A 


was the interest Johnson 
new customer had been 
created, so to speak, and through hin, 
others had been interested. As a busi- 
ness getter Johnson's experience had an 
advertising campaign outdistanced from 
the start. 

There were men a-plenty who could 
have told Johnson why he was a failure. 
The county agent could have done so, or 
any member of the large extension force 
at the State Agricultural College. But 
none of these could give assistance un- 
asked, and Johnson was not a man to 
seek advice. A representative of the 
one institution whose aid Johnson de- 
sired, the bank, was the only man able 
to give the farmer advice and to put 
teeth into his adviee. As a Chinese 
proverb puts it: “Sucking lambs have 
the kneel.” A asking 


grace to man 





=~ 7 
Bank Advertising Rises to 
New Standards of Excel- 
lence Each Year. 
—What will Your Bank do 
during 1927 to establish its 
Leadership in this as in 


other respects? 


ms Wits day when one bank 
could create an advertising 
campaign of leadership is 
dead:—but Your Bank can 
Nallmmary taut) amet leading 
campaign for its entire 
trading territory. 
Noite Me Qaneitasitiimrtacs 


on Reed's Mass-mag 


azine Plan for 1927. 
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BANK INVESTS IN BEEF 





B. LATHROP, vice president of the 

e Merchants National Bank of St. 
Paul, Minn. is shown in the pieture with 
a baby Hereford which he bought at 
what is said to be the world’s record 
price. 

The animal which Mr. Lathrop pur- 
bank, $1,270.80. 
The young lady in the picture is Miss 
Lydia Potter, 14 vears old, of Spring- 
field, Minn. She raised the calf and 
exhibited it at the Junior Live Stock 
Show at South St. Paul, and won the 


chased for his cost 


* * 


favors will listen to his banker as to no 
other man. 

This, in Mr. Stephens’ opinion, is the 
most significant reason for maintaining 
the Farm Department. The 
state can help farmers who want to lx 
helped, but the farmer who ought to he 
helped and taught, like the unrepentant 
sinner, is prone to avoid the means of 
Only the banker can deal with 
him conclusively. 

As a form of bank service Mr. Steph- 
believes that this department is 
profitable. He compares it with the 
efforts that are often made by bankers 
and other business men to induce the 
location of factories of other industries 
in a given community. 

“Tf it is worth while to bring a small 
industry into our territory, why is it not 
worth the effort to develop the farm- 


Service 


grace. 


ens 








grand championship prize. 

The bank, of course, made the pur- 
chase to encourage boys and girls club 
work among the schools of Minnesota. 
Miss Potter is a freshman in high 
school, and she says that she will use 
the money secured from the sale of this 
ealf, for a course in the University of 
Minnesota after she finishes high school. 
Hundreds of children from all over the 
northwest participated in the exhibit, 
showing animals and fowls they had 
raised. 


* * 


plants of the community, each one of 
which represents a considerable invest- 
ment, and is a potential money-maker ?” 


ILLINOIS BANKERS TO 
PROMOTE FARM ACCOUNTS 


The new Agricultural Committee of 
the Illinois Bankers Association, with 
W. M. Givler, of Naperville as chair- 
man, has set down as its first project 
the encouraging of farmers in the keep- 
ing of accounts. The city recognizes 
that the banker has much more to de- 
pend upon in establishing credit rela- 
tions with farmers when farm accounts 
are available. The banker also has op- 
portunity to help farmers in this work 
and so he gets a practical insight into 
the operating methods of the farm. 
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SOLVING THE FARM 
PROBLEM ON A BUSINESS 
BASIS 


In four years there has been a jump 
in Idaho farm production that is phe- 
nomenal. In 1921, carload shipments 
over the Union Pacifie from the farms 
of Southern Idaho totaled 151. In 
1925, they totaled 1,213. They included 
434 carloads cf butter, 455 carlouds of 
cheese, 208 carloads of eggs and 116 ear- 
loads of poultry. It will be noticed that 
the shipments were butter or eggs or 
poultry, rather than hay or other bulky 
commodities. 


The Idaho farmers have found that to 
reduce feed to the higher values of dairy 
and poultry products, results im pro- 
ducts for which there is readier demand 
in the markets. 


recent announcement of the In 
Credit Banks it appears 
that tobacco is security for the largest 
amount of direct 


Ina 
termediate 


advances with cotton 
a close second. Next comes wheat, then 
then wool, then canned fruits 
and vegetables, then rice. are 
followed by Grimm alfalfa seed, beans, 
and olive oil. 


raisins, 


These 


Seeretary of Agriculture W. M. 
Jardine urging that 
country boys attend agricultural col- 
Anything that village bankers 
may do to help encourage such eduea- 
tion will be a benefit to the country and 
to agricultural communities. 


has been more 


leges. 


NO LOBBY SIGNS 
PROMISING SERVICE 
(Continued from page 24) 
THESE are only a few of many eases 
~ of personal service that might be told. 
The question naturally arises: “How 
does Mr. Eidman discover these oppor- 
tunities to help the people of Belleville?” 

The answer is: “He is so interested 
in all community work that he comes 
in contact with a great majority of the 
people in one way or another. Being 
always on the lookout to help somebody 
else, he discovers many opportunities.” 

Some months ago he suggested to 
some of his friends that it would be of 
real advantage to them to establish a 
rotary club. None of them had ex- 
perience with rotary work and so he was 
elected the first president. His enthu- 
siasm for the principles represented by 
this organization, and his tactful way 
of building up the club, made it an 
immediate success. 

As a matter of fact, the policies used 
in conducting his bank are based upon 
the same principles as those suggested 
to all rotarians. The work in the rotary 
«lub, made the business men of the town 
understand the importance of these 
principles better and appreciate them 
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Do You Receive 
This Bulletin? 


USINESS and Financial Com- 

ment, our monthly publication, 
giving a resume of business, both lo- 
cal and nagjonal, is sent regularly to " 
a large mailing list, which includes 
the names of individuals and firms 
located in all parts of the country. 
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From the favorable comments of position of agri- 
well-known business men who have 
—_— opportunity to compare it 
with other similar bulletins, it would 
seem that the Comment, with its 
vivid and faithful portrayal of the 
general trend of business, has come 
to be recognized as one of the best 
economic bulletins published. 
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FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 
Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 


more. this work and 


service 


Consequently, 
that is being performed by 
Kidman in some way or another every 
day, has greater effect. The work of 
the rotary club, of course, puts him in 
personal contact with many business 
men who were not dealing with his bank. 

He is a great believer in boys and 
makes it a point to speak before the 
schools at least once or twice every year. 
He always attends the athletic events 
and becomes acquainted with those boys 
who take part. He is a master of one 
of the Boy Seout patrols and takes part 
in all activities having to do with boys. 
This of course gets him acquainted with 
the parents. 

He was for some time president of 
the school board. He is a director of the 





local welfare association which does im- 


portant social work among the women 
and girls. He is a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and one of the 
moving spirits in reorganizing it on a 
more up-to-date basis. He is always 
one of the leaders in Red Cross drives 
and in the selling of government bonds 
and in many social affairs. It is little 
wonder that he is so well and favorably 
known. 

There are no signs inviting you to 
“Ask our officers for financial advice” 
and there are no statements in the bank’s 
advertising that it is “A Bank of Serv- 
ice.” Service is a part of the daily life 
of the cashier and his helpers. It is a 
living thing and not simply a printed 
statement. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisere 
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YER seven million citizens, exclusive of insur- 

ance companies, banks and other institutions, 
own bonds, debentures and stocks of electric 
power and light, gas, telephone, and electric trans- 
portation companies, and are directly interested 
in the manner in which utility investments are 


protected. 








HOW TO MAKE INVESTMENTS AS. 


SIMPLE AS A B C 


+ 
A type of investment literature that appeals to people in all walks 
of life who have not had much investment experience 


By RONALD TILTON 


Investment Dept., Baldwin Mortgage Company, Miami, Florida 


FTER many years of endeavor in 

the work of distributing sound in- 
vestment securities, it has come to be 
forcibly impressed upon me that to offer 
good securities is one thing —to have 
them appreciated by the mass of in- 
vestors today is quite different. Like- 
wise, if we are to succeed with our 
splendid national campaign of “investi- 
gation before investment,” it is impera- 
tive to the success of this movement that 
the “masses” know something of the 
fundamentals upon which sound invest- 
ments rest. 


Believing this to be true, I have 
undertaken to put out periodic literature 
in the simplest possible terminology, 
giving the A BC of investment practice 
and gradually adding, in like method of 
education, description of the several in- 


dividual classifications of 
securities. 

The proof of my pudding took the 
form of a surprisingly broad character 
of inquiries and requests for added 
“napers,” coming from every walk of 
life: bankers, county treasurers, law- 
yers, large merchants, small merchants, 
housewives, and institutional directors. 
This development conveyed a new facet 
to the picture with which I had been 
struggling for years. 

It became immediately apparent to 
me that artifice, camouflage and bluff 
have been the accompaniment of the 
tremendous growth of investment prac- 
tice in this country in the past 12 years. 
The realization of their lack of under- 
standing of fundamentals was the 
prompting thought back of the innumer- 


investment 


World-Leadership Lies with the United States 


By VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE 
Publisher, London Daily Mail 


ee in utilization of the mechanical and ma- 
terial resources of science now lies with the United States. 
The prosperity of America has in consequence reached a degree 
without precedent in the history of civilization, and the individ- 
ual standard of living of her citizens continues to rise rapidly 


and uninterruptedly. 


The economic welfare of the United States is based more than 
anything upon the fact that she has 29,000,000 horsepower of 
electric power established in her factories—a force that is esti- 
mated as the equivalent of 290,000,000 human workers. 

The day is visibly approaching when practically all the hard 
manual work of the United States with its 118,000,000 people will 
be done by electricity and done far more swiftly and cheaply 
than human labor could accomplish it. 





able inquiries and requests for these 
simple “primer papers” on the in- 
portant subject of the employment ot 
capital at rental. 

Encouraged by these early demonstra 
tions of interest, this work has been 
conducted as the backbone of the adver- 
tising and mailing work of the various 
organizations with which I have been 
identified in the past six years. 

As an illustration of how these printed 
letters were worded, here are a few 
paragraphs from two of them: 

“The geographic location of the earn- 
ing assets of the enterprises standing 
as security to one’s investments, means 
much. It is through the investment of 
a given capital in widely different parts 
of the world that the greatest insurance 
is had against loss of earning and prop- 
erty assets by catastrophe that overtakes 
one community or another from time 
to time. 

“Employment of capital in a broad 
variety of businesses and occupations is 
insurance against loss by changes con- 
stantly taking place in industry, in the 
modes and places of living, and in the 
general economic kaleidoscope continu- 
ally confronting all ations. 

“There are few investors who cannot 
with profit to themselves, purchase both 
stocks and bonds —thereby procuring 
both the satisfaction of steady income 
from good bonds and the gratification 
of capital profit in addition to income 
from well chosen stocks wherein lie the 
greater potentialities of capital gain. 

“Placing capital out at rental with 
safety for its return should frequently 
include the practice of purchasing secur- 
ities in a variety of maturities, as may 
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be definitely designated with bonds. 
This practice is particularly applicable 
with profit, to capital for permanent 
investment rather than for funds seek- 
ing temporary employment. Such prac- 
tice insures one against extreme flue- 
tuations in market value of a complete 
investment list with the seasonal and 
periodic bi- or tri-yearly changes in the 
interest rates on time money or money 
loaned for periods ranging from 30 days 
to six months. 

“In other words, as the interest rate 
on time money rules high at 64% per 
cent to 7 per cent, then securities of 
long term life should sell at relatively 
low prices to make for high return on 
capital then invested in them. Cor- 
respondingly as time money rates rule 
low at 34% per cent to 4 per cent then 
long term securities find relatively high 
price levels to yield low income returns 
consistent with time money rates. 


How to Analyze Securities 

“In each of these instances variation 
in price level for short term securities 
is far less drastic, due to the earlier date 
of maturity when face value of the 
capital at stake will be returned by the 
borrower to the investor. 

“This great group of securities is sub- 
divided into the bonds and stocks of 
power companies (both steam and water 
power), gas, water supply, telephone 
and telegraph, and _ street 
traction companies. 


railway or 

Diversification may 

well be applied in the choice of securities 

of companies identified with the several 
elements within this general group of 
public service companies. 

“It is to be noted that with the excep- 
tion of traction, and to some extent, 
telephone and telegraph companies, the 
securities of public utilities are distinet- 
lv different from industrial bonds and 
stocks in that changing business condi- 
tions have far less effect upon finances 
and earnings which are dependent upon 
regulations set by public governing 
bodies. 

“The choice of sound public utility 
stocks and bonds involves investiga- 
tion of the character of the specifie com- 
pany under contemplation giving con- 
sideration to: 

1. The actual earnings of the com- 

pany; past and present, and the 

estimates made as to future earn- 
ings. 

2. The territory, served under suit- 
able franchises to the company, 
should be a growing one with mini- 
mum public service competition, 
affording diversification in oceupa- 
tions of the population; manufac- 
turing, transportation and perma- 
nent residents. The broader the 
territory, the more diversified the 
activities of large population — 
the better for our security. 

3. Management of the properties 
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OME of the values behind in- 
vestment bonds are tangible, 
others are intangible; some values 
are more certain than others. The 
soundness of any issue can be de- 
termined only by gathering and 


50nd values 





sifting all the facts. 


Bonds good enough to receive 
the National City recommenda- 
tion must be good enough to with- 
standrigid testsdeveloped through 
our wide experience in many fields. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS . 


SHORT TERM NOTES . 


ACCEPTANCES 








should be known as honorable, ex- 
perienced in the ways and needs of 
serving the public with these spe- 
cifie services, practical, yet broad 
in vision, aggressive and progres- 
sive, yet in harmony with the gov- 
ernmental committee and logical 
regulations of the communities 
served. 


4. Consider the feasibility of sources 
of supply of the various elements 
with which the public is to be 
served; the cost of procuring and 
distributing these elements and the 
corresponding rates under which 
the properties are operating should 
show ample margin to surplus ac- 
count of the company after meet- 
ing interest and dividends on the 
bonds and stocks and setting up 
reasonable depreciation reserves.” 
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Coast Company Increases Capital 

The First Securities Company, iden- 
tical in ownership with The First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles and the 
Pacifie-Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank, has increased its capital from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 out of earnings, 
it was recently announced by John E. 
Barber, vice president. Surplus stands 
at $100,000. This inerease in eapital is 
equal to over seven points of the book 
value of the beneficial certificates. 
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STARTLING FACTS ABOUT 
AUTOMOBILE SELLING 


A letter issued by the general man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Finance Companies, C. C. Hanch, gives 
facts that banker should 

When you are considering the 


some 
know. 


every 





Speaking 
Personally 


AM inclined to agree with 
you, Mr. Banker, that plans 
for new savings business are 
often “successful” at a cost 
that takes most of the profit 
out of the accounts they secure. 


Indeed I go farther than 
that. To my mind no savings 
plan is a safe investment that 
merely promises new depos- 
itors and does not provide 
definitely for subsequent de- 
posits. 


I have no new or startling 
theories on the subject but I 
think I can help any bank se- 
cure a greater than average 
number of frequent and steady 
depositors at a lower than 
average production cost. 


Shall we exchange views on 
the subject? 


, a ae = 
Vice President 
THE BANKETTE COMPANY 


Bankers Bldg., 73 Water St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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financing of your local dealer, these 
facts may help you to analyze his situa- 
tion more intelligently. 


The letter says, in part: 

“An average of 80 used cars must be 
traded in for every 100 new ears that 
are sold by your local automobile dealer. 
In order to dispose of the 80 used ears, 
he must trade in at least 20 other used 
cars, making not less than 100 used ears 
which the dealer must dispose of for 
every 100 new ears sold. 

“The used car market is the “Goose 
that laid golden eggs” for automobile 
manufacturers. It is also the tree that 
has borne lemons for dealers. This is 
how it works: 

“Small down payments and long time 
on new cars take away incentive to buy 
used ears. 

“Small down payments and long time 
create excessive repossessions. 

“Excessive repossessions materially 
add to the normal supply of used ears. 

“Exeessive supply of used ears re- 
stricts the sale of new ears. 

“Restricted sale of new cars hinders 
movement of dealers’ stock. 

“Crowded dealers’ stock rooms pre- 
vent lifting of bills of lading and un- 
loading freight cars of automobiles. 

“Delay in unloading 
brings demurrage charges. 

“Demurrage charges result in com- 
plaint by the railroad against manufac- 
turers. 


freight cars 


“Complaints against automobile manu- 
facturers cause investigation, jacking 
up of dealers, diversion or re-routing of 
shipments, revision of production or 
shipping schedules, cancellation or modi- 
fication of orders to vendors for ma- 
terial and supplies, and a feeling of 
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uneasiness generally which in the final 
analysis the dealer must face. 


“Tt is worse The House 
Jack Built. 


“What Cooperation, 
through between dealers, 
finance companies, and bankers, to the 
end that sound credit terms may be 
voluntarily adhered to.” 


than that 


is the answer? 
conferences 


RECORD YEAR IN 
REALTY FINANCING 


Realty financing in the United States 
set another new high record in 1926, 
according to the Building Economie Re- 
search Bureau of the American Bond «& 
Mortgage Company, which estimates 
that the volume of real estate mortgage 
bond flotations during the year will 
total approximately $900,000,000. 


Statisties made publie by the Bureau 
showed that the leading investment 
houses have been underwriting realty 
issues at the rate of $60,000,000 a 
month, promising an annual volume ot 
$720,000,000. Financing done by the 
hundreds of small local houses spread 
over the country, whose underwritings 
range from $1,500 to $250,000, it was 
estimated will aggregate from $150,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, which operates the service em- 
ployed in eredit purchases of General 
Motors products, announces that the 
New York State Banking Department 
has approved an increase in its capital 
stock of 60,000 shares. This stock will 
be sold to General Motors Corporation 
at $125 per share, thus providing $7,- 
500,000 of additional capital funds. 
With this inerease, the Corporation has 
capital, surplus and undivided profits ot 
approximately $38,200,000. 


PRESIDENT TRAYLOR 
SPEAKS ON STOCK 
EXCHANGES 


Speaking upon the objections to stock 
exchanges in St. Louis, Melvin A. 
Traylor, President of the American 
Banker’s Association, said: 

“The same people who object most 
strenuously to the existence of ex- 
changes are often those who insist upon 
the need of better marketing organiza- 
tions, such as cooperative institutions 
of one kind or another for the distribu- 
tion of products, not realizing that ex- 
changes, markets and fairs—fairs in the 
old sense of the word—have all the 
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same origin and perform exactly the 
same function. 

“Exchanges have always been blamed 
for great business erises, but there is 
nothing to show that the 
caused these crises. Crises were com- 
mon long before there were exchanges, 
and they may outlast exchanges as we 
know them today. 

“There have been abuses on the part 
of exchanges and boards of trade. At 
one time these institutions were en- 
veloped in a kind of mystery and the 
public felt that transactions on these 
exchanges were not of a kind that could 
stand the light of day. Then, too, at 
times there has been a carelessness in 
listing certain stocks and bonds and the 
requirements in regard to statements 
were not sufficiently stringent. Unques- 
tionably, this has all changed in reeent 


exchanges 


years and the exchanges very wisely 
have themselves been on the lookout to 


inaugurate reforms wherever needed.” 





In an address before the first annual 


convention of the Associated Stoek 
Exchanges in St. Louis, Charles S. 


Dewey, assistant secretary of the treas- 
ury said “Stoek exchanges of the 
country must assume a_ responsibility 
and take summary steps towards eurb- 
ing the sale of fraudulent or “blue sky” 
stocks if the advantage in edueating 
the American public to investment is 
not to be lost through spread of worth- 
less paper.” 

An analysis of balance sheets of 
banks in Germany shows that deposits 
are growing very rapidly. 


NEW TRUST BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 18) 

“Then too, this department adds a 
certain prestige to the bank, and I am 
sure that in time to come it will pay out 
big in dollars and cents.” 

* . * * 
M E. TATE, vice president, Security 
* State Bank, Keokuk, Iowa, who 
looks after the trust business of 
his bank, has found a simple little en- 
velope stuffer to be unusually effective. 
He explains his experience as follows: 

“One of the most effective little cireu- 
lars we have published to encourage the 
bringing of customers into our bank 
is a four-page affair with the title ‘The 
James J. Brown Estate and James J. 
Brown’s Heirs.’ 

“In nine paragraphs we told a simple 
story of a typical man who failed to 
make a will and what happened to his 
estate. The feature of this story was 
that the estate was not large. The story 
was designed to appeal to people of 
moderate means as well as others. As 
an illustration of this point and the in- 
terest in the story, here are one or two 
paragraphs from the booklet: 

‘*No lawyer. ever will get rich from 
what I leave,’’ Brown had once remarked, 


also 





The Opening of the 


‘New York Office 


of a representative of The National Bank of the Republic of Chi- 
cago is another link in the ““Republic’s” chain of service. The new 
office is located at No. 1 Wall Street, and we cordially invite you 
to make it your headquarters while in New York City. 


116 Features 


If you are not personally acquainted with the length and breadth ot 
“Republic” Service, you will be particularly interested in our new 
booklet—just off the press. It covers 116 outstanding features of 
our specialized service to correspondents—everything from our 
loan policy on down to the act of making a hotel reservation for you 
in Chicago, New York or Paris. Merely write for a copy of “A 
Directory of Services Rendered to Correspondents.” 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO :--> 


Joun A, Lrncn, Chairman of the Board 


Davin R. Forgan, Vice-Chairman 


Georce Wooprurr, Vice-Chairman 


H. E. Orre, President 
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The business of banking is 


built on character— 
HECO 


but what he did leave, when he finally 
dropped off the stage of life, was a fair 
sized house and a lot, a couple of $1,000 
gilt edged bonds, some eash that totaled 
around $1,600 and a good sized insurance 
policy. 

‘*He was no exception,’’ you may say. 
No, J. J. Brown was not. Like so many 
thousand other family heads, he didn’t 
even leave a will. And his wife didn’t 
know much about business, although she 
had run the household account for some 
14 years. 

Well-meaning friends 
Brown to sell the house. They thought it 
was too large. She sold it and invested 
the difference in a stock a friend picked 
out. This stock lasted about eight months, 
then it went off the board. Gilt edged 
bonds don’t pay as much as people want, 
many times—so Mrs. Brown let hers go, 
and tried another fling at the Goddess of 


advised Mrs. 


Banks “‘sell’’ their customers 


on character— 
HECO 





Fortune through a mining venture a dis- 
tant relative had urged as a means of 
making good the first loss. She had a 
good fling for a couple of months. Only 
a couple of months. 


“The story that needs to be presented 
to people to encourage them to make 
use of the trust department of the 
bank, is so simple that any one can un- 
derstand it if it is presented in this 
way. But when you mention too many 
technicalities and use big legal words, 
the average person is frightened away 
and simply puts it off because he does 
not understand. We have found it is 
possible to develop a trust business in 
a small bank, and the way to do it, ap- 
parently, is to let the people know just 
what trust business really is.” 
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articles of 200 words. 


Forty Life Insurance firms have planned to 
cooperate with the national thrift week cam- 
paign of 1927 which begins January 17. Local 
life insurance agents have been asked to put 
their ideas of thrift and life insurance into 
Prizes are offered for 
the best article which will be published. 








IGHTY directors and officers of the 

Union Trust company attended a 
dinner at the Detroit Club, Detroit Mich- 
igan, recently, in observance of the 
company’s 35th birthday. Addresses were 
made by a number of directors and 
officers in which they reviewed the his- 
tory of the company and more especially 


* * 


TRUST COMPANIES SHOW 
SPLENDID GAIN 


With a gain of over ninety two mill- 
ion dollars, for the year ending June 
30th, 1926, trust company resources in 
Illinois for the first time exceed two 
billion dollars. Figures contained in 
“Trust Companies of the United 
States” just published by the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company of 
New York, give the latest available 
statistics regarding the trust companies 
72 











the rapid strides made during the past 
five years. The personnel during that 
period has grown from approximately 
100 to over 1,000 people. Plans for the 
future expansion of the company were 
discussed at length. Frank 
W. Blair, president, presided at the 
dinner. 


some 


* * 


of the country and their rapid growth. 


Total resources and gains for the 
six leading states are as follows: 
TOTAL GAIN 
New York $5,204,189,369 $259,645,599 


17,9£7,576 
92,973,¢'85 
159,903,820 
81,033,812 
108,354,498 


Qo, 
Pennsylvania 2,269,044,312 
Illinois a 2,001,477,607 
California .. 1,849,321,654 
Ohio 1,532,315,816 
New Jersey 1,063,658,908 


The total for the country was $19,- 
335,270,000, an increase of one billion 
one hundred ninety millions over 1925. 
Deposits were approximately sixteen 
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billions, a gain of nine hundred mill- 
ions. 

In analyzing the figures just made 
public, John W. Platten, president of 
the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company says: 

“The present strong position of the 


trust companies, attained through a 
steady, continued progress, reflects a 


healthy condition in the trust company 
field. Further development along the 
lines now so clearly marked ean not fail 
to result in a much wider acceptance of 
the trust principle, with a correspond- 
ing inerease in the volume of business 
entrusted to fiduciary institutions.” 


NEBRASKA HOLDS 
LARGEST COVENTION 


The registration on the evening pre- 
vious to the opening of the Nebraska 
Bankers’ Association Convention, was 
the largest ever recorded for that state: 
The final count of those attending was 
1,048 men and 388 women. 

The University of Nebraska at Lin- 
coln, cooperated in many ways, supply- 
ing a meeting place and speakers as 
well as floral decorations for the con- 
vention hall which were furnished by 
the horticultural department of the agri 
cultural college. Entertainment was 
provided by the university band and 
other university organizations. 

Agriculture was a prominent topic 
at the convention and the speakers in- 
cluded former Governor Frank 0. Low- 
den of Illinois who spoke upon the 
agricultural situation. Other subjects 
of agriculture were discussed by mem- 
bers of the staff of the University of 
Nebraska. 

The officers elected for the new year 
are as follows: 

President, C. G. Bliss, president city 
Bank, Elm Creek; Chairman Executive 
Council, A. R. Thompson, president the 
Nebraska National Bank, Hastings: 
Treasurer, J. B. Owen, vice president 
Stockyards National Bank, Omaha. 


G. O. MeDonald and C. G. Hall, tellers 
of the Labor Bank and Trust Company 
of Houston, Texas, have been named 
assistant cashiers. 
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GOVERNOR OF BANK 
OF ENGLAND 
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MONTAGUE COLLET NORMAN 
Governor, Bank of England 


Laving aside all precedent, the board 
of directors of the Bank of England 
reelected Montague Collet Norman gov- 
ernor for the eighth successive year. It 
is said that Mr. Norman is regarded as 
the greatest banking figure in all 
Europe. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION FIDUCIARY 
CONFERENCE 


The program of the Second American 
Bankers Association Mid-Continent Fi- 
duciary Conference shows that the pre- 
cedent established last year in St. Louis 
prevailed this year and the meeting was 
conducted jointly by the trust com- 
panies and national banks engaged in 
fidueiary work. 

The conference was held in Omaha, 
December 6 and7. It included the states 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, IIl- 
inois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Miss- 
issippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin. 


TEMPORARY BANK 
HANDLES $2,000,000 IN 
COIN A DAY 


The Franklin Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, as previously announced, 
maintained a special bank in the Sesqui- 
Centennial grounds and it was official 
depositary for the exposition. 

Not only did it handle the exposition 
money, but it also served all conces- 
sions, and it is said that about $2,000,000 
a day of wrapped coin was needed by 
these exhibits. The jury of award of the 





A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 
exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
Chairman President 


Combined Resources exceed $450,000,000.00 





exposition gave the Franklin Trust 
Company a medal of honor for this, the 10% 
first operating bank ever exhibited at : : 
a world’s fair. Get ten per cent more efh 


ola eee ciency thru Reed’s Courier 


Thomas L. Robinson has been ap- Service rules coupled with 
pointed vice president, to be in charge Reed’s Merit Plan. 





of the commercial banking and foreign 
departments of the Fifth Avenue 
Office of the Guaranty Trust Company of 





PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 


New York. He has been a vice president and banks especially solicited. Highest 
, , Tres ‘vehs . lations references; best services. ttorneys an 
of the American Exchange National bankers having clients who wish to petent 
Bank for the last seven years. He was inventions are invited to write for full 

vice president and trust officer of the Seen San Sees 

erent epeealtage-= WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
Dollar Savings and Trust Company at 724 9th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Youngstown for a number of years. He 
then became president of the Republie Banks should buy the 
Rubber Company, which position he same way— 


HECO 


held for seven years. 
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The Peay Legion Drum Corps a Beloit, Wis. Relene the Beloit State Beadk. This hinene is 
being used on the bank’s calendar for 1927 


CREDIT MEN DISAPPROVE 
CHECK EXCHANGE CHARGE 

Although exchange charges on checks 
are disappearing, they are considered a 
nuisance and hindrance to business and 
to consumers, the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the National Association 
of Credit Men maintains in a resolution 
recently passed. The par-payment of 
checks is advocated by the committee 
which eee hh oe ek eae ee pee ent 6 en: ee Cae out that nearly 95 per cent 


of all business transactions are carried 
out through the medium of checks. 


The committee estimates that about 
90 per cent of all banks pay checks at 
par value. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, of course pays all checks in this 
manner and recently won a suit, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which decided that non-member banks 
could not make a collection charge on 
a check cleared through a Federal Re- 
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That’s why so many banks 


find satisfaction in— 
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serve Bank for a bank which is a 
member of the Federal Reserve System. 

“When the bank on which checks are 
drawn pays them at par, that is, 100 
cents on the dollar,’ the committee 
states, “wider acceptability is attained, 
because these par checks are quickly and 
without cost converted into money. 

“There are still quite a number of 
smaller banks which adhere to the ‘ex 
change charge’ plan in paying duuite. 
They are numerous enough to make 
collections slower and more difficult in 
many out-of-town transactions.” 


WAR EXPENSE 
BIG PERCENTAGE OF 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


The League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association of New York has ealled 
attention to an extract from the last 
annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, which 
will be of interest to the banking and in- 
surance interests of the United’ States. 

Mr. Mellon says: “We still make, as 
the result of the war, tremendous ex- 
penditures for debt retirements, interest 
on debt, care of disabled veterans, etc., 
but these are unavoidable and will be 
necessary for many years to come. It 
is the inevitable price which we continue 
to pay for the war. 

“In this connection it is of interest to 
point out the proportion of government 
expenditures which are due to war. 
While it is not possible to segregate 
entirely all expenditures which might 
fall in this category, the expenditures 
which are directly or indirectly attri)- 
utable to war and the national defense 
compose over 80 per cent of total fed- 
eral expenditures. 

“The amounts spent by this govern- 
ment in aid of agriculture and business, 
for science, education, better roads, and 
other constructive efforts are insig 
nificant when compared with outlays 
due to war and national defense. This 
will be the inevitable situation as long 
as war is the method of settling inter- 
national disputes. 

“These facts should be faced squarely 
by those who clamor for reduced gov- 
ernment expenditures and at the same 
time oppose the world’s efforts to devise 
rational methods for dealing with 
international questions.” 


FLETCHER TRUST APPOINTS 
PARIS REPRESENTATIVE 


Rex P. Young, in charge of the 
foreign department of the Fletcher Sav- 
ings and Trust Company in Indianapolis. 
has secured the appointment of Baron 
A. V. Patterson as the trust company’s 
personal representative in Paris. 

The Baron will assist the company in 
many ways. Quite often people make 
their steamship reservations but do not 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


ODERN, comprehensive 
H commercial banking facili- 
ties, and a highly developed 
credit information service available 
to customers— 


asvel) 


The modern check is the 
=a self-protecting check 


SS 

This is the day of time-locked 
vaults, automatic safety devices- 
and self-protecting checks. 

More and more banks all the 
time are furnishing their deposi- 
tors with checks on National Safety 
Paper—the self-protecting checks. 

In addition to preventing check- 
fraud, these checks have unusually 
good writing qualities, and a sur- 
face which will take the finest kind 





Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other — con- 


veniences for those engaged in foreign 
trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $30,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


wish to make travel arrangements. 
These people are given a letter of in- 
troduction to the Baron and he makes 
an effort to provide their travel arrange- 
ments. Return accommodations, es- 
pecially in the busy season are also made 
tor those who have failed to secure them 
in advance. Clients of the trust com- 
pany are requested to make his office 
their headquarters while in Paris, and 
mail is received in his care. 

This practice is coming into vogue 
among the banks in cities outside of the 
metropolitan districts, and is a service 
that is repaid in both good will and 
added business for the foreign depart- 
ment. 


NEW BUILDING OPENED 
ON ANNIVERSARY 


The First National Bank of Madison, 
Indiana celebrated its 64th anniversary, 
November 26, by opening for business 
in its new home, a beautiful building of 
modified Italian renaissance design. 

The front.and side of the new building 
are of buff Bedford stone with a blue 
Bedford base. The street side has large 
windows reaching almost to the ceiling 
which insures an abundance of light for 
the interior. 

The building was constructed and 
equipped by the Bond-Hubbard Com- 
pany of Chicago. 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 


NEW FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


In order more effectively to serve 
banks and business houses of Lilinois, 
A. C. Koeh, vice president in charge of 











ROBERT H. WATSON 
the investment department of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago recently 
announced that Robert H. Watson will 
represent the investment department of 
the bank in this territory with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


of lithography. 


Ask your lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 





He was affiliated for two years with 
the financial sales department of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, representing that company in 
Ijlinois and Indiana. Before joining 
the Union Trust Company, Mr. Watson 
was associated with Hathaway and 
Company, Chicago, whom he _ repre- 
sented in Illinois. 


The Continental'and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chieago has added two 
new directors to its already impressive 
list. The additions are Philip D. 
Armour and George Getz. Mr. Armour 
is first vice president and director ot 
Armour and Company. Mr. Getz is 
chairman of the board of the Globe Coal 
Company, chairman Eureka Coal and 
Doek Company, chairman United States 
Distributing Company and a member 
of the finance committee of the Con- 
sumers Company. 


The Foreman Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago has made the follow- 
ing changes in its official staff: John 
F. Phillips, formerly assistant seeretary, 
has been made vice president; John W. 
Ogden has been made assistant manager 
of the bond department; Lambert M. 
Mullin, assistant eashier; and Lewis 
C. Coyner, assistant trust officer,—all 
of whom have been associated with the 
bank for many years. 
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THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
ROUND TABLE 


(Continued from 


; page 6) 

plovees, on the anniversary of her ninth 
year of service, you will get the spirit 
of this bank’s publie relations policy. 
Directors, stockholders, and _ present 
customers as well as prospects, are on 
Mr. Poole’s correspondence list. 


> * * ” 


“Small-Unit” Payroll Checks 


“HE use of cheeks in pay envelopes 
instead of currency has been recom- 
mended by many bankers as a means of 
avoiding payroll robberies, but this has 
not prevented workmen from wasting 
a large part of their pay checks when 
cashed in some business house. 

To promote thrift and to aid work- 
men in making the best use of their 
salaries, a large paper mill in Massachu- 
setts has adopted the plan of paying 
with checks made in small denomina- 
A check for $10 is the largest 
in any pay envelope. 

Having more than one check, the 
employe usually cashes only one at a 
time and the superintendent of the mill 
says that this has a marked tendency 
to decrease gambling and spendthrift 
habits. An advantage to the bank is 
that the payroll money remains in the 
company’s account for a longer period 
and there is a “hang-over” providing 
a larger balanee than would otherwise 
he on deposit. 


tions. 


* 7 - * 


Mice and Men 
W. DOUGLAS has been, for many 


*vears, the official sales research 
man for Simmons Hardware Company 
and his store of odd and interesting 
facts inelude the following: 

Distributors of rat and mouse traps, 
who would keep their customers, must 
change the type of trap they send to 
a given section of the country, from 
time to time. 

They have to do this because the 
animals “get wise” to them. Rats, it 
appears, learn to avoid a certain type 
of trap in about three years. Mice are 
not quite so clever, but within four to 
five years they are well enough acquaint- 
ed with the trap that caught their 
fathers to be warning their children 
against it. 

All this probably explains why the 
mnillion-years’ war of men and women 
vs. rats and mice has resulted on the 


No Fillers! 


noted writers 


Eight 


wrote 
every word in Reed's Mass 


magazine Plan for 1927. 





whole in victory for the rodents. 

The same old traps that hornswoggled 
men and women out of their savings in 
1860, or 1760, are working well today. 
But there must be a way to communi- 
cate facts about them from man to man 
in something like the time it takes for 
such facts to be communicated from rat 
to rat. Bankers, investment dealers, 
and better business bureaus should not 
give up the task, no matter how hope- 
less it may appear. 

The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chieago recently opened a braneh 
office at No. 1 Wall Street, New York 
City. 
business 


The increasing amount of eastern 
handled by this bank made 
this move important. The New York 
office will be shared by the bank and 
its affiliated investment company, the 
National Republic Company. 

The directors of the Foreman banks, 
Chicago, recently recommended ta stock- 
holders that capital stock be increased 
from 40,000 to 50,000 shares; the addi- 
tional 10,000 shares to be offered to the 
present stockholders at $400 a share. 
The present dividend rate of $16 a share 
will be continued. The $4,000,000 to 
be derived from the sale of 10,000 addi- 
tional shares will be divided in the 
following manner: $2,500,000 to the 
Foreman National Bank, which will 
give it a capital of $5,000,000, a surplus 
of $5,000,000 and undivided profits of 
over $1,000,000; $1,000,000 to the Fore- 
man Trust and Savings Bank, which 
will give it a eapital of $2,000,000, a 
surplus of $1,000,000—and the remain- 
ing $500,000 to the Foreman Securities 
Company. The plan will be submitted 
to the stockholders at their annual meet- 
ing on January 11, 1927, and, if 
adopted, immediately thereafter rights 
for the new stock will be issued, calling 
for payment not later than January 27, 
1927. 


Garard & Co., Chicago, announce the 
organization of and change in cor- 
porate name to Garard Trust Company 
with capital and surplus $2,500,000. 
This company will continue to buy and 
sell entire ssues of municipal, public 
utility, industrial, and first mortgage 
real estate bonds. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York, Arthur W. 
Keevil, formerly assistant secretary, was 
elected vice president in charge of the 
mortgage department. G. A. Medealfe 
was elected assistant secretary, succeed- 
ing Mr. Keevil. 


The Commercial National Bank of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, recently cele- 
brated its Fortieth Anniversary, invit- 
ing the ladies on one day, the children 
on the second day, and the business 


men of the town on the third day. The 
*elebration was a great success closing 
with the dividing of a huge birthday 
eake among the employes. 


The First National Bank of Waynes 
boro, Pennsylvania, and the Waynes 
boro National Bank and Trust Com 
pany have formed a merger to begin 
business as the First National Bank 
and Trust Company, January 1, 1927. 
The new institution will have resources 
of $10,000,000 and a capital stock of 
$900,000 with a surplus of $1,000,000 
and undivided profits of not less than 
$150,000. 


The election by member banks of 
Group 2, Second Federal Reserve Dis 
trict, of two directors of the Federal 
Bank of New York, has re- 
sulted in the choice of Robert H. 
Treman, of Ithaca, N. Y., as a Class A 
director, and Theodore F. Whitmarsh, 
of New York, N. Y., as a Class B. 
director, each for a term of three years 
from January 1, 1927. 


Reserve 


Miss Maude Adeock, cashier of the 
Bank of Hiwasse, Arkansas, was elected 
president of the Benton County Bankers 
Association at its recent meeting. Other 
officers are: Tom Caywood, cashier of 
the Bank of Gravette, vice president, 
and E. 8. Graham, cashier of the Bank 
of Lowell, secretary and_ treasurer. 
Miss Adcock was secretary of Group 
Three of the state association last year. 

A. Torkelson has been elected pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Nashua, Montana, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of C. C. Sargent. 
S. P. Weatherford of Avondale was 
elected vice president. The active man- 
agement of the bank remains in the 
hands of E. T. Peterson, cashier. 


MODERN WINDOW DISPLAYS 
(Continued from page 14) 


pany, which is one of Chicago’s three 
oldest banks. Fifty thousand Chicago- 
ans have savings accounts here. The 
gentleman seated at the desk is open- 
ing a savings account. The lady at the 
next desk is starting a Christmas sav- 
ings account.” 

After that, he might take the ease of 
some depositor who had made a remark- 
able success, and tell the story of how 
that person’s savings account grew; for 
instance, how one lady saved every dime 
she received, and had built her balance 
to $1,500. 

The message changed continually, and 
was in a sense “Made to Measure” for 
whoever happened to be at the window. 
In using this kind of display, it is a good 
policy to have a number of “pieces of 
copy” prepared in advance for the use 
of the operator, so that his messages 
continually hold the {interest of the 
lookers-on. 
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Fig. 4. 


This is a simple Christmas window but one that proved to be most effective. The 


bank .|had many urgent requests for the loan of this display 
and it was finally given to a church 


‘ 


Bank architecture will probably take 
cognizance in the future of the growing 
demand for display windows to be used 
in selling the services and facilities of 
banks. In planning bank buildings in 
the past, the dominant idea seemingly 
has been that the bank was a depositary 
or storehouse for the eommunity’s 
wealth and valuables. While the fune- 


times, but when a 
display has been used for one or two 
weeks, ‘we never use the same arrange- 
ment again. However, various parts 
of the display may be used in the future. 

Every bank has within its own institu- 
tion a wealth of ideas for window dis- 
play, if they are only developed. More- 
over, a great many of the ideas can be 


be used dozens of 





Fig. 5. 


A New Year window, consisting of a bag of gold at the top of the hill with old Father 
Time descending on one side and the New 


ear pulling a sled up the other side. The 


sled contained a Christmas savings pass book and a standara savings pass book 


tion of safekeeping is an important one, 
other functions of banking are fully as 
important, if not more so, and all of 
them, including safekeeping, must be 
sold to the publie. 

Materials which have been used in 
display should be stored away, for 
opportunities arise frequently for using 
them again. In that way, expenses are 
eut to a minimum. Some articles can 


worked out with very little cost. 

Once a bank begins using its windows, 
their value will be so evident that a 
definite part of the advertising appro- 
priation will be set aside for decorating 
them; and the same degree of care and 
thought will be used in “writing the 
copy” for the windows as is used in 
preparing the copy for the other adver- 
tising mediums the bank employs. 





Fig. 6. 


A football window which lends itself well to a tie-up between football and sav- 


ings. Pictures of local stars and footballs used in famous games 
are not difficult to secure 
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SALE 


MODERN 
BANK 
FIXTURES 


Marble and Bronze Cashier 
and Lobby Counter Fronts, 
Mahogany Partitions and 
Birch Counters, 8 cashier cages 
and 75ft. officers’ and depart- 
ment space. : 

Owned and for sale February 
Ist, 1927 by 


KOKOMO TRUST 
COMPANY 


Kokomo, Indiana 
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CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Toledo 

Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland 
Seattle 
Sedalia 
Parkersburg 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Denver 
Topeka 
Marietta 
Tulsa 

Dallas 
Houston 
Hutchinson 
Louisville 
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GERMAN INDUSTRY IMPROVES 


Leadership in steel production among European nations well 


established. 


Agriculture increases yield per acre. 


Chemical industry also in strong position 


By PAUL M. ATKINS 


Sometime Specialist, American Commission to Negotiate Peace 
Engineer-Economist, Ames, Emerich and Co., Chicago 


ERMANY has been steadily pro- 

gressing since the war—gradually 
working her way out of an almost com- 
plete national economie disorganization 
into a sound and healthy condition. The 
stabilization of her mark and its trans- 
fer from a gold exchange to a gold basis 
is one of the clearest indications of the 
progress made. From November, 1924 
to the present—a period of two years 
—-German exchange has been among the 
stable in the world. During a 
portion of’this period, the exchange was 
“pegged” but no marked change took 
place when the “peg” was removed. 


most 


During the war, Germany used up 
her goods and employed a vast variety 
of substitutes. It was necessary, there- 
fore, for her to import large quantities 
of raw materials such as rubber, cotton, 
copper, and so on, employed for manu- 


IMPORTS & EXPORTS 
925 1924 1925 


i at. 
IMPORTS — 


EXPORTS 


Fig. 1. The trend of trade 


facturing purposes. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore,’ that for a number of 
vears after the close of hostilities, she 
had a large excess of imports. 

The stimulus given business by the 


78 


falling mark resulted in a great increase 
in exports, but the stabilization of the 
mark eaused a slackening of business, 
a slowing down of the upward trend of 
exports while imports continued to in- 
crease at about the same rate. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
1923 1924 1925 


OATS 


RYE 


BARLEY 
WHEAT 


POTATOES > 


SUGAR 
BEETS - 


Fig. 2. How production varies 


The upward trend has been resumed, 
as shown in Fig. 1, and its rate of in- 
crease has been augmented greatly dur- 
ing the latter part of 1925 and the early 
months of 1926. In facet, during the 
first part of 1926, there was an excess 
of exports over imports. This tendency 
for exports to exceed imports is a dis- 
tinetly healthy sign for it will aid great- 
ly in maintaining the mark at par. 

As a result of the slowing up of in- 
dustry caused by the stabilization of 
foreign exchange not a little unemploy- 
ment resulted. This situation appeared 
exaggerated because of the almost com- 
plete employment of workers during the 
preceding boom period. 

When it is remembered that Germany 
kept a vast standing army under arms 


before the war, while at present her 
forces are limited to 100,000 men, the 
present unemployment does not appear 
excessive. It is about equivalent to the 
normal unemployment before the war, 
plus the difference in number of men in 
the army. 

Another encouraging factor is the 
fact that the employment index from 
93.4 in January, 1926 increased to 98.8 
in May. 

When business slackened, the poorest 
workers were, naturally, the ones laid 
off first. The best men were retained 
and they were spurned to further pro- 
duction by the competition for the 
available jobs. As a result, operating 
efficiency increased and the rate of in- 
crease in employment has been suffi- 
ciently slow so that this efficiency has 
not been lost. 

Agriculture, like industry, suffered 
AGRICULTURAL ACREAGE 

923 1924 1925 


1 a oe 


Ars — - 


POTATOES ———— 
WHEAT 


BARLEY 


Fig. 3. Acreage of crops almost stable 


because of the war. Fields were not 
adequately tilled and sufficient supplies 
of fertilizer were not applied. As a con 
sequence, the crops were smaller and 
Germany was forced to import a larger 
portion of her foodstuffs. 
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Fig. 2 shows the trend of production 
of the principal crops. While 1924 was 
a poor year, it may be seen that, on the 
average, the trend of agricultural pro- 
duction is distinetly upward. 
is limited 
increased, 


The land area of Germany 
and cannot be substantially 
The agricultural remains re- 
latively constant as is indieated in Fig. 
3. It is evident, therefore, the yield per 
acre tends to increase. This is another 
very satisfactory trend for one of the 
important groups of imports is 
made up of foodstuffs and the more self 
sufficing the country can be in respect 
to foods, the stronger will be her 
position. 
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most 
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Fig. 4. Progress being made in metal lines 


Germany is steadily 
industrial nation. More and more must 
she depend on her industries for na- 
tional economic welfare. Of all her in- 
dustries, the most important and signifi- 
cant are those connected with the out- 
put of iron and steel. Before the war, 
Germany was the largest producer of 
iron ore in Europe and the seeond larg- 
est producer of coal. While she has 
retained most of her coal deposits, she 
lost the largest part of her iron mines 
to France. 

The trends shown in Fig. 4 have 
peculiar significance, for they reveal the 
fact that Germany has made marked 
progress in these kev industries. The 
serious slump in 1923 was due to the 
occupation of the Ruhr and the result- 
ing opposition on the part of German 
capital and labor. 
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Fig. 5. How Germany leads in steel 
production 


The reaction in 1924 was very sharp 
and the upward trend was continued in 
1925, although it was not so marked. In 
the case of pig iron and steel, the out- 
put has increased so that in 1925 the 
output was greater than any time since 
the war. 

A clear conception of Germany's 
position in the metal industries ean be 
obtained only by comparing it with that 
of other countries in Europe. From 
Fig. 5 it may be seen that the German 
production in steel is 67 per cent greater 
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than that of Great Britain and 73.5 per 
cent greater than that of Franee. The 
other countries are far behind the 
leaders. 

In the recent steel agreement which 
has been reached by the representatives 
of Germany, France, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg and the Saar, 43.17 per cent of 
the steel production has been assigned 
to Germany. 

The position of Germany in the pro- 
duction of pig iron is not so dominating 
in Europe as it is in the ease of steel, 


but nevertheless it far exeeeds that of 


any other country of that continent. It 
is 19.2 per cent in exeess of that of 
France, and 69.5 per cent greater than 
that of Great Britain, as shown in 
Fig. 6. 

In the production of potash, dyes, 
chemicals, and many other manufae- 
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Fig. 6. Germany excels in pig-iron 
production 


tured produets, the eeconomie position of 
Germany is equally strong as it is in the 
metallurgical field. 

The crisis which followed the stabili- 
zation of the mark and which resulted 





in the failure of so many companies 
was, in certain respects, a blessing in 
disguise, for it weeded out weak and in- 


efficient concerns, leaving only those 
whose financial strength and business 


management has been sound. It is 
significant to note that Germany is de- 
voting much attention to modern meth- 
ods of industrial management such as 
have been developed in the United 
States. In faet, in many respects they 
have what ‘has been 
plished here. 


exceeded accom- 
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Fig. 7. Germany stands fourth in area 


The estimate for the budget for 1924- 
1925 invisaged a slight deficit. The 
actual returns exceeded all expectations. 
Not only did the revenues exceed the 
expenditures, but extraordinary  ex- 
penditures not provided for in the 
budget were paid out of receipts. The 
preliminary returns for the first six 
months of the current fiscal year also 
showed an excess of receipts over dis- 
bursements. There seems to be no 
reason to anticipate difficulty in the 
future in balancing the budget. 


The fundamental basis for German 
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The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
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Foreign Depts. | 


prosperity is found in her size, her 
geographic position, the natural re- 
sources, and her population (its density 
and character). Germany is located in 
a strategic position in central Europe. 
The lines of commerce pass through 
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Fig. 8. Where Germany stands in total 
population 


her ports and across her territory. 
Although Germany is exceeded in 
area by three other countries in Europe, 
as shown in Fig. 7, only one nation, 
Russia, has a larger population. In 
consequénce, her density of population 
is surpassed by only one other major 
power in Europe—Great Britain; al- 
though two of the smaller countries, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, are also 
more thickly populated, as may be seen 
in Fig. 9. Germany, therefore, has 
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Fig. 9. Germany is one of the four leaders 
in density of population 


that number and density of population 
which is essential to industrial pros- 
perity, not only by providing a requisite 
concentration of population but also by 
furnishing an extensive home market. 


The principal reason for the economic 
welfare of any nation, without which 
any number and variety of natural re- 
sourees are of little import, is found in 
the character of the population. 


The Germans have proved themselves 
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to possess those qualities of initiative, 
perseverance, industry, frugality, and 
so on, which are the very essentials of 
prosperity. Whatever temporary set- 
backs the country may suffer from time 
to time will unquestionably be over- 
come in the long run. 

As a place for American investment, 
Germany is, in general, one of the most 
desirable countries for consideration by 
our investors. 


THE INDUSTRIAL POLICY 
OF GREECE 


The ministries of agriculture and com- 
merce have recently elaborated a series 
of measures, which will be applied by 
deeree-laws and which will tend to favor 
the development of industry in Greece. 

With a view to reinforcing industrial 
credit, it has been decided that the plant 
of industrial concerns will be in future 
liable to mortgage on the same ground 
as landed estate. 

On the other hand, in order to fa- 
cilitate the creation of new industries, 
an important decrease on some taxes will 
be allowed, during the first five years, to 
new industrial enterprises, the object of 
which will be the production of articles 
not yet manufactured in the country. 


The state undertakes, furthermore, 
the obligation not to modify in any way, 
during a certain period of time, the ac- 
tual import duties on the material 
destined to industry, as well as the ex- 
port duties on the industrial products. 


NEW MONEY UNIT 
IN BELGIUM 


Belgium has created a new unit of 
currency, the belga, with a fine gold 
content of 0.209211 grams and a fixed 
relationship to the Belgian paper franc 
at the ratio of 5 to 1. The relationship 





of the belga to the pound sterling at 
par is as 35 to 1 and to the dollar about 
7.20 to 1. Thus under his plan the 
value of the Belgian frane will be 2.78 
cents, or about 14.4 per cent of its 
original gold parity. 

To accomplish the monetary reform 
thus undertaken, the Belgian govern- 
ment has negotiated in foreign markets 
a loan in an amount equivalent to about 
$100,000,000. The proceeds of this loan 
are to be used to reduce the government's 
debt to the National Bank of Belgium. 

The National Bank of Belgium, on its 
own account, has arranged for advances 
of eredit of 5,000,000 pounds sterling 
from a number of European central 
banks, including the Bank of England, 
the German Reichsbank, the Neder- 
landsche Bank, the Swedish Riksbank, 
the Bank of France, the Swiss National 
Bank, the Austrian National Bank, and 
the Hungarian National Bank, and also 
the Bank of Japan. 

In connection with the restoration of 
Belgian currency, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, on its own behalf 
and on the behalf of other federal re- 
serve banks desiring to participate, and 
with the approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, will, for a period of a year, 
purchase from the National Bank of 
Belgium, if offered, prime bankers’ 
bills, said bills to conform to the eligi- 
bility requirements of the Federal Re- 
serve Act and to be payable in gold, the 
aggregate amount of such bills not to 
exceed $10,000,000 at any one time. 


It is reported that Australian loans 
have been coldly received in London. 
The reason for this is given as the 
startling increase in the national debt 
of that commonwealth. It is pointed 
out that the national debt of Australia 
is $4,000 per family. This is said to 
be three times what it was in 1913. The 
national debt is said to equal a third 
of the total assets of Australia. Gov- 
ernment expenditures in Australia are 
$167 per capita as against $36 per 
capita in Canada. 


The Turkish Agricultural Bank con- 
trolled by the Turkish Government has 
nearly tripled its capital. The activ- 
ities of this bank have formerly been 
limited largely to granting loans to 
farmers and otherwise assisting agri- 
cultural enterprises. With the new 
capitalization, however, it is reported 
as contemplating a general banking 
business. 


With a eapital of $14,000,000, a 
British and Continental Corporation 
was recently formed to engage in inter- 
national finance. This new bank was 
promoted by banking interests in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Austria, 
Sweden, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
The certificate of corporation was filed 
in Wilmington, Delaware. 
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matters, as for example: Stock transfer 
taxes, original issue taxes, and increase effect. In this ease, the stockholders of the 
of capital stock taxes. 2. It declares which shall be the Merging corporation were also stock- 


Many of the states have adopted the 
so-called “uniform laws” for example, 
the Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Law, the Uniform Sales Act, the Uni- 
form Stock Transfer Act, ete. But as yet, 
the commissioners on uniform state 
laws have presented to the legislatures 
of the various states no uniform bank- 
ing laws. It is, therefore, impossible 
to outline in detail the procedure which 
is generally followed when two state 
banks have put the matter of their 
merger into the hands of ‘their lawyers. 

The steps taken, however, will be, 
roughly, as follows: 


1. The charter of the two institutions 
and the state banking laws and reg- 
ulations are studied by counsel with a 
view to determining which method of 
uniting the two banking businesses is 
most advisable. 

2. The directors of each bank pass 
a resolution appointing a committee to 
examine the assets and liabilities of the 
other bank, and to consult with the 
directors of the other bank with a view 
to formulating an “agreement” for the 
proposed consolidation. The form of 
this agreement, when two state insti- 
tutions consolidate, cannot be said to be 
prescribed in detail by statute. 

The following is an analysis of the 
agreement under which two great state 
institutions merged within the last few 
months : 


1. The agreement recites the cor- 
porate existence of the several cor- 
porations who are parties thereto and 
states that the agreement shall contain 
the terms and conditions of the merger 
and the mode of carrying the same into 


merging and which the continuing 
corporation, gives the name of the 
continuing corporation, affirms that all 
the rights and franchises and all the 
property of the merging corporation 
shall be transferred to and vested in the 
continuing corporation, and sets forth 
the capital structure of the continuing 
corporation. 

3. It names two merger committees 
to aet for the merging corporation with 
full powers in all matters relating to 
the merger, including arrangements for 
the employment of the official staff of 
the continuing corporation, not specif- 
ically provided for in the agreement; 
provides for the filling of vacancies in 
such committees; and designates, in case 
of a disagreement between the merger 
committees, an “umpire” whose deci- 
sions shall be binding and -final on all 
parties. 

4. It provides that no dividends, 
except regular dividends, shall be de- 
clared by either corporation prior to 
the merger, without the consent of the 
merger committees. 


5. It provides (a) that stockholders 


‘of the continuing corporation shall be 


entitled to receive, upon surrender to 
the continuing corporation of their 
stock certificates, new certificates of the 
continuing corporation for an equal 
number of shares of stock of the same 
par value; and (b) that stockholders 
of the merging corporation shall be 
entitled, upon surrender to the continu- 
ing corporation of their certificates, to 
receive certificates of stock of the con- 
tinuing corporation and cash at specified 
ratios. 


holders in a securities corporation, the 
stock of both corporations being held 
in the same respective proportions by 
the same stockholders. The ratio of 
exchange and amount of cash, above 
mentioned, included compensation for 
the stock of the securities corporation 
as well as for the stock of the merging 
corporation, and the stock of both 
corporations was delivered to the con- 
tinuing corporation. 

One point, it should be noted, that 
must always be considered in fixing a 
ratio of exchange, is the dates of the 
regular dividends of the merging cor- 
poration and the continuing cor- 
poration. If such dividend dates are 
different, the difference must be equal 
ized in the ratio of exchange. 


6. It provides that the rights, obli- 
gations and relations of the merging 
corporation to any person, creditor, 
depositor, trustee or beneficiary of any 
trust shall remain unimpaired and the 
continuing corporation shall succeed to 
all such rights, obligations, trusts and 
liabilities, and that all pending actions 
or other judicial proceedings shall not 
be affected by reason of the merger. 

7. It provides that the merger shall 
in all respects be consummated in con- 
formity with the provisions of the bank- 
ing law of the state of incorporation 
of the continuing corporation and that 
the agreement is made subject to the 
approval of the proper state author- 
ities and subject to the approval of the 
stockholders of each of the corporations 
at meetings of such stockholders to be 
promptly called. 


8. It provides for the conduct of the 
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affairs of the continuing corporation by 
a temporary board of directors pending 
the election by the stockholders of a 
permanent board. 

9. It provides that, if any stockholder 
not voting in favor of the agreement 
shall be entitled to payment for his 
stock under the statute, then such pay- 
ment shall be made by the continuing 
corporation. 

(c.) The agreement as formulated by 
the two committees, is then ratified by 
their respective boards of directors. 

(d.) It is provided in the banking 
laws of many of the states, notably in 
New York, that such merger agreement 
and sworn copies of the proceedings of 
the meetings of the respective boards of 
directors at which the making of such 
an agreement was authorized and 
ratified shall be submitted, in duplicate, 
to the superintendent of banks for his 
approval. 

(e.) The agreement is, within a spee- 
ified number of days after notice to the 
merging corporations of its approval by 


the superintendent of banks, submitted 
to the stockholders of each bank at meet- 
ings to be ealled upon a notice given 
to each stockholder, in a_ specified 
manner, a specified number of days in 
advance of the meeting. If such agree- 
ment is then approved by the stock- 
holders owning a specified proportion, 
in many states two-thirds, of the stock 
of their respective banks, it thereupon 
becomes binding upon such banks. 

(f.) The merger agreement, together 
with a copy of the written approval of 
the superintendent of banks and a sworn 
copy of the proceedings of the stock- 
holders’ meetings, is filed, as provided 
by statute, and upon such filing the 
merger takes effect according to the 
terms of the merger agreement. 

(g.) If a consolidation be intended, 
the stockholders of both the consolidating 
banks surrender their certificates, duly 
endorsed in blank, and receive in return, 
at a ratio set forth in the agreement, 
certificates of the new corporation. If 
a merger be intended, the stockholders 
of the merging corporation surrender 
their certificates, duly endorsed in blank, 
and receive in return, at a ratio set forth 
in the plan, certificates of the receiving 
corporation. 

(h.) As each of the outlined steps is 
taken, it is necessary for depositors and 
others doing business with the banks to 
be notified thereof, as preseribed by 
statute, or, where the statutes are silent, 
in a form and manner satisfactory to 
counsel. 

The effect of objections to a econsol- 


idation by minority stockholders 
depends entirely upon the laws of the 
state in which the bank is incorporated. 
In California, New York, and some 
other states, there are statutory provi- 
sions to the effect that any stockholder 
of a bank not voting in favor of a pro- 
posed agreement of merger may, at such 
meeting of stockholders, or within a 
specified number of days thereafter, 
object to the merger and demand pay- 
ment for his stock. 

If the merger takes effect at any time 
after such objection and demand, the 
dissenting stockholder may, within a 
specified number of days thereafter, 
apply to the courts for the appointment 
of three persons to appraise the value 
of ‘his stock. Such stockholder is then 
required to sell the stock in question at 
this appraised value and the corporation 
is required to purchase and cancel it. 

Tt has also been held—even in states 
that so provide for the appraisal and 
purchase of the stock of dissenting 
stockholders—that this remedy is not 
exclusive and that the courts may, in 
their discretion, grant injunctive relief, 
that is, hold up the unification until a 
plan is agreed upon which includes a 
fair ratio of exchange and which fully 
protects minority interests. 

The procedure followed by such a 
dissenting minority stockholders is to 
bring a suit in equity on his own behalf 
and on behalf of all other stockholders 
similarly situated to enjoin the pro- 
posed merger. An application is also 
immediately made for a temporary in- 
junction restraining the corporation, its 
directors and officers, from taking any 
further steps towards completing the 
merger, such as holding directors’ and 
stockholders’ meetings to approve the 
agreement. 

On considering the application for 
the temporary injunction the court goes 
especially into the question of the 
irreparable nature of the damages which 
would occur if the proposed agreement 
were allowed to proceed. Whether or 
not the permanent injunction shall be 
granted is the matter determined at the 
trial of the suit in equity upon which 
the ratios of exchange of stock, the 
relative assets and liabilities of the 
merging corporations and other per- 
tinent questions are gone into at length. 
The courts, however, refuse to substitute 
their judgment for that of the boards 
of directors and majority stockholders 
unless the terms of the merger are 
obviously unfair. 


ELECTRIC TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from page 23) 
been increased. 

In most instances, it will be found 
that the outward movement followed the 
opening of transportation lines. At first, 
the means of transportation may have 
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been the bus and the motor truck, 
serviceable agents where the density of 
population is not great. As _ traffie 
grew between the cities and the sub- 
urban communities, extensions of elee- 
trie railway lines were built and today, 
with the radius of local activity steadily 
widening and the density of population 
inereasing, the pressing need is for 
rapid transit service. 

A few Years ago, distancés were 
measured in miles. Today distances 
are measured in minutes, the schedule 
being more important than the map. 

Electric railway companies whose 
managements have recognized that there 
have been many improvements in cars, 
that smooth tracks are required for com- 
fortable riding, that car routes must 
follow the trends of traffic, and that the 
publie appreciates courtesy, are paying 
investors a fair return on their money. 

Sometimes the public is partially” to 
blame for its own injury. It permits 
its transportation system to be buffeted 
around for the benefit of politics and to 
the detriment of the service. In these 
instances, the management of the trans- 
portation companies are not fulfilling 
their duty to their investors and to the 
public unless the truth is spoken 
candidly. 

They should be told that a franchise is 
not a contract having a value but is 
instead only a license, and in valuing 
property for rate making it is never 
carried as an asset. 

The management should tell the 
public that people having money will 
not loan it to transportation companies 
for extension or improvement of fa- 
cilities unless the safety and rate of re- 
turn is as attractive as other invest- 
ments offered in the money market. 

Each year investors and custom- 
ers are becoming more and more 
familiar with the principles underlying 
their transportation systems. They are 
a numerous lot. During 1925 there 
were about 16 billion passengers carried 
by the electric railways of the United 
States. Investors in electric railway 
securities number almost a million. 

At the close of 1925 the electric lines 
represented an investment of $6,000,- 
000,000, about two per cent of the 
national wealth. During the current 
year $150,000,000 are being expend- 
ed for extensions and improvements. 
About a half-million men and women- 
receive their wages from electric railway 
companies and manufacturers of rail- 
way supplies. 

And all of this comes from fares 
which, for the entire United States, 
average only a little over seven cents. 

The transportation business is on a 
sound basis. It has capable manage- 
ment and workers. It is growing and 
improving each year. However, it will 
never approach its destined growth nor 
render the greatest service possible until 
the public realizes fully that it and its 
problems belong to them. 
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LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,350,000,000 


($5=£1.) 


Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES. 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 


for the Conduct of the Accounts of 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
BANKS. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 
Lloyds and Natiowa! Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
P. & O. Banking Corporation, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


WILL BUY USED POSTAGE 
STAMPS—L. S. 


Want Current Used $2.00 and $5.00 Stamps 
GOOD PRICES PAID 

Also interested in 19th Century U. 

on or off envelopes. 

worth while. 


S. prior 1880—stamps 
Look thru your old files—it may be 


WM. A. MARKERT 
Box 101, North End Detroit, Mich. 


ATENTS 


Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, 
724-9th St., Washington, b 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


SOUTHERN BANKS 

Young man 23 years old, at 
ployed desires position as 
Bookkeeper with some Southern Bank. Ex 
cellent references in regard to character and 
ability. Available on the Ist or 15th of any 
month. Minimum salary $40.00 week. Address 
Box 225, in care of The Bankers Monthly, 536 
Ss. Clark” St., Chicago, Til. 1*-1-ti. 


LOANS WANTED on 


Chicago builder owns $117,500 estate; clear, 
in Austin, Minnesota; and desires first mort- 
gage of $25,000 to $50,000. The best security 
and the best references as to financial standing 
and honesty of borrower, besides first mortgage 
security. Address Henkel and Cates, Attorneys 
at Law, 7500 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. Il. 

. 1* it. 


Patent Lawyer, 


6*-12 ti. 


present em 
Head or General 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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NEW BUSINESS DRIVE 

The annual new business drive con- 
ducted by the Depositors State Bank ot 
Chicago sells every which the 
bank has to offer. 

Teams this called the 
Maroon, Purple, Crimson and 
Green, thus giving a house organ edited 
by Bob Mathias the appropriate label: 
“The Rainbow.” This is distributed to 
the employes at regular intervals -and 
sustains interest throughout the contest. 

In addition, stimulus is given by the 
introduction of prominent speakers who 
are qualified through experience to out- 
line to the employes the essential phases 
of bank salesmanship. 

This year’s campaign was inaugurated 
by G. Prather Knapp, editorial and 
business director of the Rand MeNally 
Banking Publications, who spoke on 
“The Value Of Salesmanship In Bank- 
ing.” Mr. Knapp’s talk stressed the 
importance of intelligent selling of 
specific services rather than the high 
pressure method of “hitting up” per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances promis- 
cuously for accounts. 


service 


year are 
Orange, 


LETTERS BUILD BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 45) 

your credit has been established with my 

bank. Hold firmly to it by being punctual 

with your payments; keep good balances, 

and furnish statements ahemener the 

credit department asks for them, far these 


things are essential to the maintenance of 
good bank credit. 


Special Notices to Makers of 
Small Loans 

I suppose every bank has the problem 
of dealing with borrowers who, after 
promising to make certain curtails, for 
one reason.or another pay their loans 
much slower than was anticipated. We 
have, therefore, prepared the following 
letter, believing it has educational value 
for the borrower. Most borrowers 
would like to know what to do in order 
to maintain a good bank credit stand- 
ing. Here is the notice: 
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As we have no booklet to explain to our 
customers those things which they really 
ought to know, before they could be ex- 
pected te conform to what is regarded as 
good banking practice, we find it desirable 
to at least explain some things about (a) 
borrowing money, and (b) paying it back. 

Take your own case, as an illustration. 
On December 30, 1926, we loaned you 
$1,000 on your own ‘promise to pay’, which 
means we had faith in your ability to pay 
it back, and also that you would so use 
your funds that you could pay it back 
with reasonable promptness. 

Our confidence in your ability has not 
changed, but your payments are small, 
hence the loan is still good but slow. To- 
day your loan is $700 which means a re- 
duction of only $300 in 12 months. 

Moneys are borrowed from banks for 
all sorts of purposes and by the very nature 
ot things, the length of time borrowers 
need the loan varies according to the use 
to which it is put. Nevertheless, all un- 
secured loans should be live loans—loans 
that are substantially reduced every 30, 
60 or 90 days. Even a merchant, with 
large financial responsibility, should 
borrow only for seasonal needs and be 
‘off the books’, as the saying goes, for 
several months of each year. 

To enjoy the privileges and benefits of 
borrowing, the borrower should do these 
things: 

(a) Be prompt in attending to his note 

when due. 

(b) Make regular payments of substan- 

tial amounts. 

(ec) Keep commensurate balances (20 

per cent of amount borrowed). 

(d) Furnish financial statements 

promptly when requested. 

Trusting you will appreciate this frank 
explanation of the bankers’ viewpoint, and 
with best wishes, I remain, 


We also send direct mail advertising 
to selected lists of prospects but we 
usually work on a small number at 2 
time. The frequency and character of 
these messages depends upon the depart- 
ment that is being presented to the pros- 
pect. 

For instance, in trust department 
matters we take lists of 50 names of 
well-to-do men who are already deal- 
ing with us in some department. To 
these we mail attractive literature and 
letters about wills and trusteeships. 

We also take lists of 50 women, wives 
of men who are customers of the bank. 
These efforts for new business are slow 
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producing, especially in the trust depart- 
nent. However, we know from expe- 
rience that good results attend good 
advertising efforts. It is so in all 
business. 


STORIES TOLD AT 


BANKERS CONVENTIONS 





YOUNG bride came in to cash the 

first check that had been given to her 
by her husband. The teller said, “you 
will have to be identified. Have you any 
way of identifying yourself?” The 
bride stammered, got red and replied, 
“Why, I have a mole over my right 
knee.” The teller decided he would not 
pursue the identification any further. 
“You will have to write your endorsement 
on the back of the check. You write your 
endorsement over on the counter.” She 
went to the counter, looked around quite 
a bit, sucked the holder of the pen, and 
finally wrote something on the back of 
the check. This is what the teller 
found when she came back: “I think 
this is a very nice bank.” That was her 


endorsement. But she added this sting- 
er to it, “but it has an awful fresh 
teller.” 


# * . * 


ID you ever hear the story of a 

farmer who was stopped as he was 
leading a cow up the steps into the 
marble entrance way of a bank? The 
doorman said, “What are you trying 
to do? You cannot bring that cow into 
the lobby of the bank.” The farmer re- 
plied. “I told those goll dern boarders 
they didn’t know what they were talking 
about when they said I could get this 
cow’s milk certified.” 


Farmer borrowers in the Sixth Fed- 
eral Land Bank district have acquired 
the last of the stock of the Federal 
Land Bank of St. Louis, Missouri. Up 
to date, farmer borrowers have acquired 
all of the stock held by the treasury 
department in eight of the 12 Federal 
Land Banks. 
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—Let’s Tighten Up the Machinery of Banking 
Operation . July 
Sept. 2 
Dec. 
Aug. 
Nov. 26 
Sept. 5 
Oct. 
Aug. 


Bradley 


Hopps, Theda A.—$30,100 in Initial Deposits from Eleven Personal 


How 
How 


How 
How 
How 
How 


How 


How 
How 


How 
How 
How 


How 


Idea 


Letters . 
Best to Put Across the Trust Message.—Francis H. Sisson 
Budgetary Control Helps in Business Management 
Ww. Shibley 
Denver Banks Co-operate in Trust Advertising.—Je “rome Dace + 
Directors Are Liable for Bank Operation.—John T. Hilton 
Germany Is Gaining in Finance and Industry.—David Friday 
Pure-Breds Doubled Farmers’ Income.—W. E. Sprecher. 
The A. B. C. of Employment Reduces Crime Losses.— 
Charles F. Robb ‘ 
to Get Lower Rail Rates.—Fred W. Sargent 
to Protect Your Bank in Commercial Paper Buying.— 
E. C. Stuart 
We Developed a C hronic 
Mark Bartlett 
We Secure Statements from Farmer Borrowers.—M. E. Tate... 
We Sell New Depositors on All Departments.—Byron W. Moser 
We Teach Banking to Our Customers.—A. W. Moore ; 


Sept. 
July 


July 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 
July 
July 


Dec. 
Sept. 2 


: Sept. 
New Business Enthusiasm.— 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
July 


for Christmas Frolic 


INDUSTRIES ; . 
Chicago Cotton Trading Aids the Industry 


How to Get Lower Rail Rates. . 


The Place of Cement in American Business 


20,000 New Uses for Gas Benefit Industry... 
Why 4 Future Is Bright for the Electrical Industry 


INSURAN 


Home . Preferred for Insurance Funds 
Land Value Insurance as a Protection for Buyers 


Interest ee Nightmares, We No Longer Fear Them. 


bert H. Brownell 


Interior Bank Lighting.—H. J. Littlefield 

INVESTMENTS AND SECURITIES 

Bond oer onts — 

Bond Sales Stabilize Bank Earnings 

Building Business by Serving the Small Investor _ 
Commercial Paper and Its Part in Present-Day Financing 


Commercial Paper Analysis Shows Small Losses. . . 
Foreign Securities, How to Judge Their Value 
Home Mortgages Preferred for Insurance Funds 
How to Get Lower Rail Rates ; 
Investors’ Service Feeds Other Departments 

Land Trust Plan for Small Investors. . . 

Poland Improves Financing... . . 
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1927 


Month Page 


Rating Bond Inquiries before the Sales Bombardment 
Safeguards in Handling Trust Investments 

Selling the Investor an Income ‘ 

The Other Man's Way of Selling inde 

To Fit the Security to the Investor 

Trend of Security Returns during Quarter Ce ntury 

Why a Separate Corporation Is ‘Best for Bond Sales 

Winning Prospect's Confidence Makes Two Large Sales 

World Industrial Financing Appears To Be Our Job 
Investment Bankers Meet in Old Quebec. . . 
Investors’ Service Feeds Other Departments.—A. M. Wright 
Ivey, H. D.—Avoiding Small Loans with the Special Purpose Ace ount 


J 


James, George R.—Country Banks Need to Become Federal Reserve 
Members. . : 

Japan Plans Improv ement in Banking Sy stem ap ae e 

Jardine, Wm. M.—Prevention of Surplus Crops ainedeatanein Problem 

Jay, Samuel I.—Christmas Club Profits. . . 

Judd, § Sam.—One Advertisement That Sells Nine Bank Services 

Just Ww hat Are the Duties of the Bank’s Auditor?—Hugh Leach 


Klein, Dr. Julius —American Sales Overseas Show Big Increase 
Kloese, Henry.—What Can Be Done About Time Payments? ‘ 
Knapp, G. Prather.—Develop Men If You'd Increase Bank Business 
Knowlton, Don.—* Wow! He Swiped My Stuff!” : 

Kunkle, J. D.—Valuing Factory Sites... ... ab 


L 


pee Trust Plan for Small Investors.—Robert F. Bingham. 

Land Value Insurance as a Protection for Buyers.—Herbert A. De Lima 
Latest Farm Census Reveals Many Startling Changes.—Edwy. B. Reid 
Leach, Hugh.—Handling Reports and Other Auditing Details ; 
Leach, Hugh.—Just What Are the Duties of the Bank’s Auditor? 
LEGAL 


Oct. 
Oct. 
July 
Nov. 
Oct. 


Dec. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
July 


Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov 


Favorable Trend Evidenced in Recent Bank Legislation 

Legal Points That Arise in Banking Procedure . 

The House Attorney, His Qualifications... . . 

The House Attorney, His Duties 

The Personal Liability of Bank Officers for Bad Loans 

What Shall We Tell Farmers About Legislation 
Legal Points That Arise in Banking Procedure.—Leslie Childs 
Let's Tighten Up the Machinery of “ee a 

Craig B. Hazlewood wi 

LIGHTING 

Floodlighting : 

Interior Bank Lighting’ 

Night Illumination for the Small Bank 
Littlefield, H. J—Interior Bank Lighting... . 
Living Up to Your Bank’s Advertising.—Howard O. Wolfe. 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

Avoiding Small Loans with the Special Purpose Account 

How We Secure Statements from Farmer Borrowers 

Suggested Economies to Combat Cost 

The Personal Liability of Bank Officers for Bad Loans 
Lobby Exhibit Brings Farm Customers.—R. H. Cross 
Lobdell, Charles E.—Farm Financing As Basis for Agricultural Aid. 
Looking into the Future of Australian Development.—Dr. Ivan Wright 
Looking into the Future of Outdoor Adv a H. Fulton 
Lord, W. Eric.—Poland Improves Financing. . . 
Low C eiling Room Is Made into Attractive Bank.—A. L. 


MARKETING 
Chicago Cotton Trading.—Edward Jerome Dies 

Making Profits from Farms Taken in Foreclosures.—J. O. Boyd 

Martin, C. C.—Foreign Securities, How to — Their Value 

Matson, J. J.—Bank Elevator Service : 

McC arty, ation F.—Stand-By in Lean Years! 

McKay, S.—Bankers Raise County’s Wealth by Urging Better 
Met hods 

McKernan, Nelson M.—The Planning and ( )peration of a Bank Budget 
System.. ° ee 

Moore, A. W.—How We Teach Banking to Our Customers. . . 

Moore State Bank, Monticello, [ll.—Artistic Touches Feature C ountry 
Bank Building 

Montgomery, Robert. —Winning Prospect’ s Confidence Makes Two 
Large Sales 

Morison, Norman R. —Safeguards in ‘Handling Trust Investments 

Moser, Byron W.—How We Sell New Depositors on All Departments 

Mullaney, Bernard J. —20, 000 New Uses for Gas Benefit Industry 

Murray, james V.—A ‘ ‘Battleship on Wheels” 


NEW BUSINESS 
A Plan For Increasing Safe Deposit Profits Si 
Building Business by Serving the Small Investor. . 
Customers Payroll Service Doubles Deposits 
14 Best Plans That Produced Results 
How We Developed a Chronic New Business Enthusiasm 
Passes $100,000 Mark on Opening Day ; 
Planning New Business Effort for a Whole Year 
$30,100 in Initial Deposits from Eleven Personal Letters 
To Analyze Territory for New Business Work 
To Make “Thank You”’ Letters Real Business Builders 
You Never Can Tell! 
New Building Under Way for Bue keye. State 
New Cattle Marke ting Plan Helps Banks.—R. M. Hi: agen 
New Illinois Bankers’ Head Stresses Policies 
Nicholas, Walter 8.—We Teach the Children to Keep Farm Records 
Niezer, C. M.—Selecting the Man to Head Your Trust Department 
Night Air Mail Saves $100 a Day for One Bank 
Night Illumination for the Small Bank. . 
1927 National Thrift Week.—John A. Goodell . 
Norvell, Saunders.—The Service of American Banks in Europe 
Norway's Finances Improving as Krone Appreciates a 
No Trust Detail Is Neglected with This Record System.— 
Theodore T. K. Ulmer aecare a 


Bennett 


O'Connor, James J.—Bond Sales Stabilize Bank Earnings 
One Advertisement That Sells Nine Bank Services.—Sam Judd 
Optimism the Key-Note of A. B. A. Meeting. 


Aug. 7 
Aug. ‘ 
Dec. 7 


17 


34 


70 
68 
70 


Aug. 36 


Sept. 2: 
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Orderly Marketing Succeeds When Based on Service.—W. M. Gerrard 
Organized Efforts Promote Trade with Argentina Wary F. Feely . 
Our Building and Employes Attract New Deposits. . Holmes 
Our Lobby Man Makes Bank Service Real. —Rollin H. Ct ross 
Our Opportunity as Bankers to Encourage Industry.—Lewis E. Pie rson 
Over Half a Million Farmers Now Keeping Accounts.—J. Farrell 
Overseas Shipments Financed by Domestic Acceptances. 

J. C. Salvant 
Over $60,000 in Savings on Saturday Night. 


P 


Passes $100,000 Mark on Opening Day 
Penman, H. G.—Advertising the Bank’s Opening Day. 
Perkin, James Howard.—England Since the Strike 
Personal Liability of Bank Officers for Bad Loans.—Leslie Childs 
PERSONNEL 
Develop Men, If You'd Increase Bank Business me 
How The A. B. C. of Employment Reduces Crime Losses 
Our Lobby Man Makes Bank Service Real 
Pierson, Lewis E.—Our Opportunity as Bankers to Enc ourage Industry 
Plainfield Trust Co., Plainfield, N. New Building 
Planning New Business Effort for a Ww hole Year 
Poland Im proves Financing. —W. Erie Lord 
Porter, R. E.—Rating Bong Inquiries before the Sales Bombardment 
Powell, Isaac N.—The Neighborhood Bank What It Protects and 
How It Serves ‘ 
Peeventing, of Surplus Crops, 
Wm. M. Jardine 
Prominent Men to Address Financial Advertisers. 
Protecting Points of Attack in Erecting Your Vaults.— 
John C. Harkness 
PROTECTIVE 
A “Battleship on Wheels” 
An Eight-Office Installation Against Bandit Attacks 
A System for Catching Check Swindlers 
Bankers Find Sheriffs Are Often Poorly Armed 
Crooks Work Wonders 
How the A. B. C. of Employment Reduces Crime Losses 
Protecting Points of Attack in Erecting Your Vaults. . 
Vault Service Complete 
Your Armed Employes 
RELATIONS 


Joseph F. Rehme 


A Co-operative Problem.— 


PUBLIC 
Bankers Raise County's Wealth by Urging Better Methods 
Holiday Good Will For Patrons and Employes 
Idea for Christmas Frolic 
Lobby Exhibit Brings Farm Customers 
Over Half a Million Farmers Now Keeping Ac counts 
The Neighborhood Bank, What It Protects and How It Serves 
Thirty High School Boys Run Michigan Bank for a Day. 

You Never Can Tell! 
Putting the Personal Touch into Inter-Bank Relations.—J. L 


Rating Bond Inquiries before the Sales Bombardment.—R. E. 


. Dilley 


Porter 


Control of Bank Assets 

Interest Period Nightmares, We No Longer Fear Them 

No Trust Detail Is Neglected with This Record System 
Reducing Past Due Paper in Country Banks.—O. Jay Fleming 
Reed, Ira F.—An Appraisal Policy to Avoid Losses 
Rehme, Joseph F.—Over $60,000 in Savings on Saturday Night 
Rehrauer, P. C.—Small Balances Increased 
Reid, Edwy B.—Latest Farm Census Reveals Many Startling Changes 
Reid, Walter C.—A Plan for Increasing Safe Deposit Profits 
Resources Doubled.—Robert H. Dugger 
Robb, Charles F.—How the A. B. C. of Employment Reduces Crime 

Losses 


Roberts, George E.—The Bank of France and the Fickle Franc 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
A Plan For Increasing Safe Deposit Profits 
Protecting Points of Attack in Erecting Your Vaults 
Vault Company Protection in Joint Tenancy 
Vault Service Complete 
Safeguarding Payments on Chattel Mortgages.—G. C. Youmans 
Safeguards in Handling Trust Investments.—Norman R. Morison 
Salvant, J. C_—Overseas Shipments Financed by Domestic Acceptances 
Sargent, Fred W.—How to Get Lower Rail Rates 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. (See also Advertising, Christmas Clubs, 
and New Business.) 
Customers’ Payroll Service Doubles Deposits 
Interest Period Nightmares, We No Longer Fear Them 
1927 National Thrift Week 
Over $60,000 in Savings on Saturday Night 
Scenic Tours Feature Routes to A. B. A. Convention 
Selecting the Man to Head Your Trust Department.—C. 
Selling the Investor an Income.—Rudolph J. Eichler 
SERVICE CHARGE 
Banker and Customer Discuss the Service Charge 
Service Charge Experiences of a Small Bank 
Small Balances Increased... . 
Suggested Economies to Combat Costs i 
Why Customers Should Pay for Imprinted C hecks 
Service Charge E xperiences of a Small Bank.—Dan V. Stephens 
Shackleton, James M.—Thirty High School Boys Run Michigan Bank 
for a Day 
Shall a Bank Sell Bonds to Its Trust De -~partment?—W alker Van Riper 
Shibley, F. W.—How Budgetary Control Helps in Business Manage- 
ment. 
Simmonds, Frank W.—Favorable 
Legislation : 
Sisson, Francis H.—How Best to Put Across the Trust “Message. 
Small Balances Increased.—P. C. Rehrauer 
Smith, Blaine S.—The Place of Cement in American Business. 
Smock, Herbert H.—Why Customers Should Pay for Imprinted 
Checks... 
Snow, M. P.—Tax C hanges That Affect the Handling of Estates 
SOLICITATION, PERSONAL. (See also, New Business.) 
City Lines Need Not Limit New Business Territory 
How Best to Put Across the Trust Message 
How We Teach Banking to Our Customers. . 
$30,100 in Initial Deposits from Eleven Personal Letters , 
Some Facts About California for Bankers to Know.—J. R. Douglas 
Some Practical Suggestions for Banker-Farmer Projects.— 
F. D. Farrell F 
South Side Trust & Savings Bank, Gary, Ind., New Building 
Speeding Up the Tellers Routine Work -_Heylinger Church 
Sprecher, W. E.—How Pure-Breds Doubled Farmers Income 


M. Niezer 


Trend Evidenced in Recent Bank 


Sept. 
July : 


July 


Oct. 


Sept. ! 
July 


July : 


Sept. 


July 


Month Page 
Sept. 
July 


67 
82 u 


Sept. 58 


July 
Oct. 


Sept. § 


Sept 


Oct. 
Dec. 


Dec. 2: 


July 
Sept 
te 


July 


Aug. ¢ 


July 
Dec. 
July 


Aug. 2 
July 26 


Oct. 


Nov. 18 


July 


July 
July 
Dec. 


Dec. : 


Aug. 3 


July 


Aug. ¢ 


July 


July 36 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Aug. 
July 


July 


23 
65 


87 


Month Page 


Stabilizing the Franc.—Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr 

Stand-By in Lean Years!—Arthur F. McCarty 
Statisticians.—Archer Wall Douglas 

Stephens, Dan V.—Service Charge Experiences of a Small Bank | 
Streeter, C. D.—To Get Farmers’ Business—A Farmer's Advice 
Stuart, E. C_—How to Protect Your Bank in Commercial Paper Buying 
Suggested Economies to Combat Costs.—A. J. Whitford 

Suggested Savings for Country Shippers. . 


T 


Tacoma, ~~ p Water Port and Lumber Capital of America 
. H. Banwell 
M. ti 


~How We Secure Statements from Farmer Borrowers 


July 
July 


July 


Tate, 


Tax Changes That Affect the Handling of Estates 
Tax Changes That Affect the Handling of Estates —M. P. Snow 
TELLERS WORK 


Speeding Up the Tellers Routine Work 
The Bank of France and the Fickle Franc.—George E 
The Branch Banker's Viewpoint.—R. Gordon Wasson 
“The Cities Are Full of Pride, Challenging Each to Each!” 
The House Attorney, His Qualifie ations.—Charles Josef Carey 
The House Attorney, His Duties. —C charles Josef Carey 
“The Low-Down on Florida."’—C. Carr 
The Neighborhood Bank, What It Protects and How It Serves.— 
Isaac N. Powell 
The New Statement Analysis.—Alexander Wall 
The Other Man's Way of Selling Bonds 
The Place of Cement in American Business.—Blaine 8S. Smith 
The Planning and Operation of a Bank Budget System.— 
Nelson M. McKernan 
These Cities Commend Themselves 3 
The Service of American Banks in Europe.—Saunders Norvell 
Thirty High School Boys Run Michigan Bank for a Day.— 
James M. Shackleton 
$30,100 in Initial Deposits from Eleven Personal Letters.— 
Theda A. Hopps z 
To Analyze Territory for New Business Work.—F 
Today's Credit Formula.—Alexander Wall 
Todd, George A—City Lines Need Not Limit New Business Territory 
To Fit the Security to the Investor 
To Get Farmers’ Business—A Farmer's Advice.—C. D. Streeter 
To Judge a Co-operative as a Credit Risk.—G. L. Wooley 
To Make “Thank You” Letters Real Business Builders 
Topping, John Dewey.—Asheville 
To Secure Trust Accounts Through Insurance Men.—Clinton F. Be “rry 
TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 
Night Air Mail Saves $100 a Day for One Bank... 
Traylor, Melvin ‘ What's Ahead of American Banking? 
Trend of Security Returns During Quarter Century.— 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres. 
TRUST DEPART 
How Denver Banks Co-operate in Trust Adve ortising. 
No Trust Detail Is Neglected With This Record System 
Safeguards in Handling Trust Investments 
Selecting the Man to Head Your Trust Department 
Shall a Bank Sell Bonds to Its Trust Department? 
To Secure Trust Accounts Through Insurance Men 
Why and How to Provide an Adequate Trust Service 
20,000 New Uses for Gas Benefit Industry.—Bernard J. Mullaney 
Two Ideas for Christmas Windows 


Theodore T. K.—No Trust Detail Is Maghated with This 

Record System : :.. Aug. 
Union National Bank, Wichita, Kans., New Building July 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, New Branch Building 


Vv 


vents Factory Sites.—J. D. Kunkle 
Van Riper, Walker.—Shall a Bank Sell Bonds to Its Trust Depart- 
ment?... . 
Vault Company Protection in Joint Tenancy —Wm. W. Conway 


Vault Service Complete 


Wall, Alexander.—The New Statement Analysis 
Wall, Alexander.—Today’s Credit Formula. 
Wasson, R. Gordon.—The Branch Banker's V iewpoint 
Welch, Harvey L.—False Pride Affects Many Statements. . 
Weldon, Theodore Tefft.—Direct Mail Advertising, Does It Pay 


. Roberts 


O. Birney 


Ulmer, 


Bank? 
We Teach the Children to Keep Farm Re scords.— 
What Can Be Done About Time Payments?—Henry Kloese 
What's Ahead of American Banking —Melvin A. Traylor 
What Shall We Tell Farmers About Legislation? —John Y. Beaty 
WINDOW AND LOBBY DISPLAYS 
Lobby Exhibit Brings Farm Customers 


Walter S. Nichols 


Two Ideas for Christmas Windows. ... 
Whitford, A. J.—Suggested Economies to Combat Costs 
Why and How to Provide an Adequate Trust Service.—R. R. Bixby 
Why a Separate Corporation Is Best for Bond Sales.—Sam N. Foster 
Why Customers Should Pay for Imprinted Checks.—Herbert H. Smock 
Why National Banks Are Leading in Time Deposit Growth.— 
W. Espy Albig. . Mad 
Why the Future Is Bright for the Electrical Industry.— 
John F. Gilchrist 
Why We Have Six Rooms for Customers’ 
Williams, A. C.—‘ Cattle Money” 
Williams, F. D.—You Never Can Tell! salad 
Winning ne margg 3 s Confidence Makes Two Large Sales.— 
Robert Mestqgmer 
Wolaver, C. C_—Why We Have Six Rooms for Customers’ Use 
Wolfe, Howard O.—Living Up to Your Bank's Advertising 
Wooley, G. L.—To Judge a Co-operative as a Credit Risk 
World Industrial Financing Appears To Be Our Job 
“Wow! He Swiped My Stuff.”"—Don Knowlton 
Wright, A. M.—Investors’ Service Feeds Other Departments 
Wright, Ivan.—Building Business by Serving the Small Investor 
Wright, Ivan.—Looking into the Future of Australian Development 


Y 


Yohe, H. S.—Gilt-Edged Collateral on Farm Products , 
Youmans, G. C.—Safeguarding Payments on Chattel Mortgages. 
You Never Can Tell!—F. D. Williams 

Your Armed Employes 


Use.—C. C. Wolaver 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Aug. 


Nov. 


34 
62 
28 
26 
66 
27 
10 
26 
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The Services of The 


Bankers’ Secretary 


are Yours for the Asking 


EW articles and services are continually being 
offered to bankers that would result in 
decreased costs in your bank. if you simply had 
time to find out about them. But it would require 


e ‘ ° ° 
I ime all of your time to personally investigate each one 


of them. 
SA ‘ ) E Mone So we have inaugurated The Bankers’ Secretary 
» j Service to give readers of The Bankers Monthly 
accurate, intelligent information about equipment 
Effot { or services they wish to buy. 
Merely check below the items that interest you. 
Clip and mail the coupon and The Bankers’ 


Secretary will do the rest. His services cost you 
nothing. 








All correspondence will be held strictly 
confidential if you prefer. Just indi- 
cate your preference under ‘‘Remarks”’. 


“THE BANKERS’ SECRETARY”, Banking Publications Department 
Rand McNally & Company, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 


We are interested in receiving literature and complete information on the following articles 
or services: 


OD Advertising, Cut Service Cj Engraving Personal Solicitation 

OD Advertising, Newspaper CO Envelopes OProtectors, Check 

OAdvertising, Window Display ODirectors’ Room Furniture ORacks, Calendar 

C Appraisers OFiles, Correspondence OSafe Deposit Records 

OBank Architects & Builders O Files, Document OSafes, Fire & Burglar Proof 
OBlinds, Venetian (2 Firearms OSeals 

’ OBronze, Ornamental OForms, Machine Bookkeeping DOSigns, Brass & Bronze 

O Budget Systems, Home OGrillwork O Tablets, Bronze 

OBulletin Boards OC) House Organs, Bank OTrust Advertising Service 

OCertificates, Stock & Bond OLedgers, Loose Leaf OVault Doors 

OCheck Desks OLithographing OVault Omnibuses 

_j] Checks OLocks, Time OVisible Records 

O Chests, Steel C Nameplates O Wickets 


This List Changes Each Month 


























Remarks 


Manufacturers are re- 

Your Name. . ee ie , sane quested to send their 
latest catalogs, adver- 

tising matter, and all 

other data to “The 

Bankers’ Secretary.’’ 














Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when wruimg to our aaverisers 





